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CHRONICLE. passion, wrote to the Times telling it that “ neither 
“it nor Colonel SAuNDERSON knew anything of the 
Uganda. N Thursday the expected deputation of | “ matter”—in re police protection. He should have 
the Anti-Slavery Society waited upon | stopped there; but, with unlucky candour (you should 


Lord Rosespery, and received from him an elaborate 
answer, directed not more to the actual representations 
than to many things that have been said in letters 
and elsewhere recently. Although the speech was of 
course charged with the usual official provisos and yea- 
nays, its tone, especially in one phrase about the im- 
ceva of putting a hand to the plough and looking 
k, was so encouraging that it has struck the “ back- 
“ward” party with evident. annoyance and alarm. 
We can only urge, as we urged last week, that Unionist 
upholders of occupation should abstain as much as 
possible from partisan and irritating language. There 
may be those who wish for the il-fare of England, and 
are ready to stir up party strife for the purpose ; there 
should be no desire to do any such thing in those 
whose only wish is its welfare. 
The Government got small comfort out 
last week. South 
Leeds had done well for the Union and South Bed- 
fordshire better, but Cirencester did best of all, the 
seat being wrested from the Gladstonians by Colonel 
CHESTER ER. The majority was only three, but 
the votes seem to have been very narrowly scrutinized. 
These three results—huge diminutions of Gladstonian 
majorities in seats chosen for vacation by the Glad- 
stonians themselves on account of their supposed safety, 
and the reversing of the decision of July in another 
constituency where the contest was narrow—all three, 
moreover, lying in different parts of the country, and 
exhibiting very different types of electorate—are very 
agreeable, though, of course, they may be deceptive. 
The names of the Eviction Commissioners in Ireland 
and the instructions to them were published this day 
week. The former, except that, already divulged, of 
Mr. Justice MATHEW, were of men not very much 
known, but apparently, without exception, or with only 
one, as strong partisans against the landlords as could 
be selected without open indecency. The latter were, 
as was expected, so couched as to put the restoration 
at any price of the evicted tenants as the main object 
independently of the reason and justice of their eviction. 
On Monday morning Mr. Morey, in a towering 


never adopt le parti des malhonnétes gens, or any 
other, by half), he proceeded to admit that the limita- 
tion of protection during evictions to daylight, though 
old, had been guarded by the all-important proviso, 
“unless the Sheriff should imperatively require it.” 
Now Colonel SauNDERSON’Ss inspector, it may be remem- 
bered, refused protection during the night-time simply 
and in toto, without any saving clause whatever, and 
without specifying evictions in actual process. <A 
very sensible letter from Lord RanpoLpH CHURCHILL 
was published on the same day, refusing to have any- 
thing to do with a Conservative Labour party. 

The series of “conventions” in Ireland for advo- 
cating the case of the evicted began this week, and Mr. 
Dituon proved himself to be not up to date. He 
deplored the fact that the Government has a majority 
of “only forty.” But before Mr. DiLLon spoke the 
Government majority of forty had been gathered to 
whosoever have the doubtful honour of being its fathers, 
and had become a majority of Only Thirty-Eight. — 

Towards the middle of the week a horrible and heart- 
rending story was published of the way in which Mr. 
Lawson lost Cirencester. Some abominable coachman 
—drunk, and, therefore, of course, Tory; therefore, no 
doubt, bribed—had bettered the example of the elder 
Mr. WELLER in his famous Coachmanship Act. “ near 
“ the canal,” and had driven five honest men and good 
Gladstonians to the wrong polling-place. It is not 
said how the honest men, who presumably knew their 
own county, failed to perceive the error. Soon after- 
wards Mr. Mortey rebuked Mr. ARNOLD ForsTER for 
alleging that some one in Ireland had been deprived of 
police protection. Mr. Forster is not exactly the 
wisest of men, and may have been practised upon: 
nor can his fashion of meeting Mr. MorvEy’s demands 
be recommended for imitation. But Mr. Mor ey, in 
his indignant complaint that the aggrieved one will 
not give his name, and that the only similar case he 
can discover was the act of the late Government, seems 

"to forget two things. An Irish landlord, with a respect 
for his throat, legs, and other parts of his person, may 
“not unnaturally, if somewhat unheroically, shrink from 
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giving his name under present circumstances. Also, 
or Mr. Jackson to withdraw protection when he had 
made it unnecessary in July, and for Mr. MoRLEy to 
refuse it when he has just made it more necessary than 
ever in October, are different things. Mr. ForsTER 
himself, who seems not to have received Mr. MORLEY’s 
letter, replied, maintaining his authority, yesterday. 
Mr. AsQuiTH received on Wednesday a deputation 
of the persons who want to make Trafalgar Square 
hideous, and announced a decision which really de- 
serves some compliments as a marvel of ingenious 
compromise. It may be said to be made of buts. Mr. 
ASQUITH severely denies the preposterous contention 
that there is a legal right of meeting; but he throws in 
a wish that the permission or prohibition were confided 
to the beloved County Council. The present police 
i age is to be withdrawn ; but only as regards 
undays, Bank Holidays, and Saturday afternoons. It 


' is quite true that meetings used to be held freely ; but 


that privilege was disgracefully abused. The agitators 
may agitate ; but it must be after full notice given to 
the police, and soon. The reports of this concession 
appeared side by side with those of Parnellite and anti- 
Parnellite squabbles in the Cork Convention, and with 
a letter from Colonel SAUNDERSON pointing out, as we 
have done already, that refusing to countenance actual 
eviction during the night, except for imperative de- 
mand, is a very different thing from refusing “ police 
“* protection ” absolutely and without limitation. 


F and Foreign news at the end of last week con- 
Affairs. tinued to be very flat. Neither on Mon- 
day was there much to note in the telegram way. 
Some rosy estimates of the new Argentine Ministry, 
an account of the loan proposed by Persia, Carmaux, 
Burmah, &c., contributed a little. Greece and Roumania 
were in diplomatic rupture ; and news from the Congo, 
though not very definite, seemed to show, first, that 
Captain vAN KERCKHOVEN has not got beyond the 
Mombuttu country, and, secondly, that, as some may 
have all along suspected, the disasters of the HopisTeR 
Expedition were a tit-for-tat on the part of the Arabs, 
who resented the intrusion in the more northerly dis- 
tricts. But the most important items lay in two home 
letters, a second from Captain LuGarD, on Uganda, 
and one from Sir Jonn ADYE, on the Pamirs. Captain 
LuGarp dwelt on the importance of the retention, on 
the ease with which the railway can be made, and on 
the moderate cost at which a protective administration 
can be maintained. Sir Jonn’s letter was valuable 
because the writer notoriously takes decidedly Glad- 
stonian views on these subjects, and is anything but a 
Jingo. We are afraid that Colonel YaNorr has made 
Sir Jony’s theory of the uninhabitableness and im- 
passableness of the Pamirs look a little foolish by his 
own practice. But this makes his demonstration that 
Russia, at the time of the 1873 delimitation, and since, 
claimed “ independence,” and not subjection to her- 
self, for Roshan and Shignan all the more valuable. 

On Tuesday morning it was announced that the 
Grand Jury in the Mercizr—Pacaup case, having been, 
as it is alleged, “got at,” had ignored the bill as far 
as one of the most important counts was concerned. 


The turbulent Wahehe, who nearly annihilated a 


German expedition in Africa not long ago, had again 
been making themselves’ troublesome. It appeared 
that at last the Portuguese Government, if not the 
Portuguese nation, was getting over the senseless sulk 
with England that followed the business of Zambesia. 
On Wednesday morning news came of the Carmaux 
debate in Paris, on which we comment more fully 
elsewhere, and of a short and decidedly ingenious reply 
by the Porte to Russia in the SraMBouLorr matter, to 
the effect that its Sublimity was unable to perceive 
any violation of the Treaty of Berlin in its receiving 
the Prime Minister of a vassal State. A German 


official in East Africa had made charges of high-handed 
blundering against Dr. Peters which will not be diffi- 
cult of belief to any one who has read the valiant 
Doctor’s accounts of his own performances. The 
little King of Spain, who had been ill, was better, and 
his brother of Sweden, at the opening of the Riksdag, 
was forlornly making the usual and useless appeal to 
parties to “sink their differences.” A curious and 
almost uncanny return to old habits was made by the 
appearance, after many years, of one of Sir Mount- 
STUART GraNT-Durr’s surveys of politics, to which we 
may return. 

On Thursday morning it seemed very doubtful whe- 
ther the conclusion of the Carmaux matter would con- 
clude anything, but there was little positive news from 
any quarter. 

On Thursday afternoon news came of severer fight- 
ing than has yet been reported in Dahomey, the French 
being still victorious, but with much heavier losses. 
From the extensions of this news, which arrived next 
morning, it appeared that the evident severity of the 
fighting had caused some uneasiness in Paris. But 
Colonel Dopps, who is a good officer and has a large 
force of well-seasoned troops, is not far from the coast, 
and should be able to do his work, though, undoubtedly 
the Dahomeyans are tougher customers than the 
French have been used to. The Carmaux Strike 
Committee, after some vapouring, had accepted arbi- 
tration. 

The Loss of the It was learnt on Monday afternoon that the 

Bokhara. P. and O. steamer Bokhara, for the safety 
of which fears had been already entertained, had been 
wrecked in a typhoon on the Pescadores Islands in the 
dangerous Straits of Formosa, with loss total as regarded 
ship and cargo, and apparently—though the news was 
vague—considerable as regards life. Later news showed 
that the loss was even worse than had been feared. The 
voyage between Shanghai and Hongkong is so bad at 
this time of year that it was hoped the cabins might have 
been almost empty. Unluckily, the Hongkong Garrison 
Eleven, which had been playing at the Northern port, 
was returning, and it is feared that almost the whole 
team, including five commissioned and three non- 
commissioned officers, perished, while the loss of the 
crew is estimated at over a hundred. 


TheLaw ‘The trial of NEILL for the Lambeth girl- 

Courts. poisonings began at the Central Criminal 
Court on Monday before Mr. Justice Hawkins. At the 
same time the RECORDER sentenced AGNES ILLINGWORTH, 
who was found guilty in July of some very remarkable 
forgeries, to fifteen months’ hard labour—a very heavy 
sentence for a young woman, but qualified by direc- 
tions that care should be taken of her health.——— Bow 
Street was busy at the end of last week with the case 
of a supposed accomplice in RAvACHOL’s crime. 


The last day of the Second October Meeting 

Racing was comparatively uninteresting, the match 

between Buccaneer and Nunthorpe, which had been at 

one time its chief attraction, being declared off. Nor 
does the racing of the present week call for notice. 


tn, oe intended resignation of Mr. Justice 

DENMAN was announced last week. A 
protest, which had been expected forsometime, from some 
persons prominently engaged in the work of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge against the fashion in which Terms 
have encroached on vacation in that University of late 
was finally made. At Oxford an undergraduate of 
Magdalen might or might not have followed the under- 
graduate of Christ Church last week ; at any rate, he was 
found dead on the railway, and had been “ worried 
* about his examinations.” Two episcopal deliver- 
ances in different senses on the Lincoln judgment 
were made on Monday by the Bishop of LincoLn himself 
and by the Bishop of St. Davin’s—in different senses, 
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and yet ina common key of exhortation to forbear- 
ance. The floods which the bad weather of last 
week had brought about, especially in and at the 
foot of the Yorkshire dales, were subsiding.—— 
On Tuesday the London County Council resolved to 
embark on the business of builders and contractors, to 
the natural horror of the older members, Liberal and 
Conservative alike. Directions were given for “ getting 
“ together a staff”—indeed, the getting together of a 
staff, the overpaying of its under-members, and the 
snubbing of its chiefs, appear to compose a large part 
of the ideal of “ Progressive” administration. The 
ratepayer pays for all; and serve him right, too, for 
not going to the poll. The Harveian Oration, an 
interesting one, was delivered on Tuesday by Dr. J. H. 
BRIDGES. A meeting, silly in conception, noisy 
in execution, and inept in result, was held at the 
Memorial Hall on Wednesday, to protest against the 
election of a “ Popish” Mayor. It may be questioned 
whether Alderman KNiLL has behaved well; for he 
should either have put his conscience in his pocket to 
perform the duties of the position he was ready to 
accept, or have originally refused the honour of which 
he could not conscientiously perform the customary 
duties. But this does not justify rowdy opposition to 
a legally qualified and elected candidate. Early in 
the week the Princess Louise opened the restored Par- 
liament Hall in Edinburgh Castle, and the Bishop of 
‘CHESTER gave some particulars of the Bill he intends 
bringing into the House of Lords for managing public- 
houses after his pet ideas. 


On this day week Miss Coppe returned 
Correspondence. ofessor HORSLEY’S fire, and four very big 
guns—Sir ANDREW CLARK, Sir JAMES PaGEt, and two 
others—spoke in salvo, to the effect that newspapers 
were a very improper place for discussing vivisection, 
and that therefore they would just observe in a news- 
paper that all important progress was “due to or pro- 
“‘moted by” it. Mr. GLApsToNE had, after no small 
delay, confessed to Mr. Owen that he could not find 
those figures, and Sir NATHANIEL Barnaby pointed to 
the Apollo, as who should say Behold your ships. 
On Monday morning the Cospe-HorsLey dispute 
reached the lie direct given by the Professor to the 
lady. We do not know that it is necessary in this 
place to take any further notice of a dispute (though 
it has been raging since) in which zeal seems to have de- 
voured the accuracy of one disputant and the courtesy 
of the other. Professor GoLpwin Situ told a clever, 
and perhaps Socratic, story of a bimetallist who solved 
all difficulties by suggesting a coin of mixed gold and 
silver—of electron, in short ; Mr. STEVENSON recounted 
more of the woes of Samoa; and there was a great 
deal of miscellaneous writing ——The Marquess of 
Lorne and Mr. Bosworta Smita made contributions 
to the Uganda question (in the sense, of course, of re- 
tention) on Tuesday morning. ““Wheat-growing in 
“ England” reappeared on Wednesday, when also Mr. 
Lawson Tait replied to the Four Great Guns, making 
a curiously unkind reference to Sir ANDREW CLARK, 
and the Laureate’s death-bed, and the rules of the 
College of Physicians about self-advertisement. 


Obituary. Mr. T. T. PaGet, a once well-known Parlia- 

ment man, a great rider to‘ hounds, and a 
Leicestershire banker and landowner of position, died 
last week at the age of eighty-five. Herr BLEIBTREU 
was a German battle-painter of some eminence. 
Mr. FREDERICK CHARSLEY, Registrar of Eton College 
and Coroner for Bucks, was a person very well known in 
his own neighbourhood, and a very decided instance of 
what used anciently to be called a “ humourist,” and, 
since that phrase was promoted, a “character.” He 
made diversattempts at political appearances both in the 
days of Mr. DiskaE.i’s connexion with Bucks and later ; 
and there used to be a legend, for which we will not 


vouch, that he was the original of ‘“‘ Freppy CoLEMAN ” 
in SMEDLEY’s Frank Fairlegh.——M. CaMILLe Rousset, 
whose mortality makes yet another vacancy among the 
Immortals, was a youngish man for an Academician of 
twenty years’ standing and more, having not long com- 
pleted his seventieth year. He began, like so many 
French men of letters, as a professewr, but in early 
middle age became, and continued for many years, 
Librarian of the War Office. This decided his literary 
career, which was that of a military historian. Nearly 
thirty years ago he won one of the most valuable 
Academic prizes, the Prix Gobert, which is worth nearly 
1,000l., with his book on Louvois—indeed, we believe 
he won it more than once—and afterwards produced 
many other books on the “ Volunteers of ’91” (in 
which the Republican legend was pretty roughly 
handled), on the Crimean and Algerian wars, and so 
forth. M. Rousset was a correct, if not a very remark- 
able, writer, and always did justice to the abundant 
stores of official information at his disposal.—-Mr. 
Tuomas NELSON was head of a considerable publishing 
house, established both in Edinburgh and in London, 
which especially catered for youth, both in the way of 
instruction and in the way of amusement. Mr. 
Patron had distinguished himself in the profession 
of itinerant politics as a vigorous lecturer on the 
Unionist side. 
Books, &c. Books of interest have come much faster 
this week. A new volume of poems, by Mr. 
GEORGE MEREDITH, entitled The Empty Purse, has been 
issued by Messrs. MACMILLAN. Messrs. HEINEMANN have 
issued two books—Mr. Wavuen’s Lord Tennyson, and 
Major Le Caron’s Reminiscences—which are sure of 
attention ; a very old favourite, which has dropped out 
of sight in England during this century, the Persian 
Tales, or, The Thousand and One Days, has been re- 
edited by Mr. J. H. McCartray (Cuatro & Winpvs), 
and Messrs. LoNGMaNS have published Miss JEWSBURY’S 
Letters to Mrs. CaRLYLE, edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER 
IRELAND. Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons have brought 
out a magnificent volume entitled Edward Burne 
Jones: a Record and Review, by Mr. MaLcoLm BELL, 
with abundant reproductions of the painter’s work in 
black and white ; Father OnrwaLpEr’s Escape from the 
Soudan, edited by the first authority, Major WINGATE, 
has been published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. ; 
and a Life of Michelangelo Buonarotti, by Mr. J. A. 


Symonps, has appeared (NIMMO). 


THE SHAM COMMISSION, 


weeks ago when Mr. Mortey first ac- 
quainted the public through the medium of a 
letter te Mr. McCarruy with his project of appointing 
an Evicted Tenants Commission, we took the liberty of 
expressing a plain opinion as to the work which that 
body would be expected to do. Its members, we re- 
marked, might be relied upon, like the Commissioners 
appointed under the Land Act of 1881, to appreciate 
the spirit of their mission, They would understand 
perfectly well that they are intended to provide the 
Government with a screw to be applied, “as promptly 
“as may be,” to quote one of the phrases of Mr. 
Mortey’s letter to the Irish landlords, and their 
Report on the “ actual circumstances and practical 
“equity of the case” would, it was impossible to 
doubt, be framed accordingly. Now that the names of 
the Commissioners have been made public, we find 
no reason to modify that expression of opinion by 
so much as a single word. Assuredly, we find no 
such reason in the circumstance which the Glad- 
stonians are just now parading with airs of such 
absurd triumph—to wit, the nomination of Mr. 
Justice MaTHEw to be President of the Commission. 
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For, in the first place, Mr. Justice MATHEW is only one 
of five Commissioners, whose voice could only, in the 
highly improbable event of his four colleagues being 
equally divided, determine the findings of the report ; 
and, in the next place, the learned judge, be his poli- 
tical impartiality never so unassailable—and the fact, 
if fact it be, of his having entertained Mr. DILLON as 
his guest immediately after that patriot’s release from 
Galway Gaol we regard as a misfortune rather than a 
disqualification—will be manifestly placed in a position 
in which neither his degal training nor his judicial 
faculty can by any possibility come into effective play. 
As to his legal training, it would be merely ridiculous 
to mention it in connexion with such an inquiry as the 
learned judge has consented to undertake. What in 
the world can a lawyer, as such, have to say to the 
question whether a creditor should or should not be 
coerced, or even only invited, to re-enter contractual 
relations with a defaulting debtor against whom he has 
had to resort to legal remedies for a previous deliberate 
breach of contract? And as to the learned judge’s 
judicial faculty, though he may employ it, indeed, 
for the purpose of disentangling the actual facts from 
the conflicting testimony of witnesses, he is expressly 
precluded by the terms of the reference from making 
any further use of it. The Government have taken 
good care to prevent that by assigning strict limits 
to the recommendations which the Commission are 
empowered to make. If, assisted by Mr. Justice 
MaTHEW’s judicial faculty, they were to arrive at 
the conclusion that the evicted tenants had been 
rightly served, and had not even the shadow of a moral 
claim to reinstatement, they would have no power 
whatever to report to that effect. They would find it 
assumed in the reference itself that such reinstatement 
is to take place, and their functions are limited to 
determining “ what means should be adopted” to bring 
it about. What folly is it, then, to imagine, or 


what hypocrisy to pretend, that the appointment of a 


judge of the High Court to preside over the inquiry 
will impart any judicial value or authority to the 


result ! 


Mr. Morey’s masters, to do them justice, are not 
careful either to foster the delusion or to throw any 
decent drapery over the pretence. “I desire here, 
“ before I go further,” says Mr. DILLon in his speech 
at Templemore the other day, and ina tone of haughty 
imperiousness which would make any but a Glad- 
stonian writhe, “I desire to formulate the demands of 
“the people of this country as regards the evicted 
“ tenants of Ireland. We expect that the tenants who 
“ can show to the Commission now appointed that they 
“‘ have been unjustly evicted during the last thirteen 
years” —a definition which, in the mouth of the 
speaker must, as we know, include every tenant evicted 
for participation in the Plan of Campaign—* will be 
“ reinstated in their holdings. We expect, further- 
“ more, that these tenants will be reinstated on terms 
“that will enable them to live and thrive in their 
“homes. What use is it to put a man back in his 
“holding if you know that the terms on which he is 
“* put back will compel him to slave for the rest of his 
“ life?” And a little later on he describes the people 
of Ireland as “looking to this Commission for great 
“ benefits, and for a splendid vindication of the moral 
“ principles on which this agitation was founded and 
“has been conducted for the last ten years.” The 
connexion between these two passages isobvious. The 
tenants evicted from the “campaigned” estates are 
not only to be reinstated, but they are to be rein- 
stated on such terms as may at the same time redeem 
them from “slavery” for the future, and “splendidly 
“ vindicate the moral principles” of the agitation to 
which they served as instruments. In other words, 
they are to come back at the reduction of rent insisted 


on by the agitators, or an approximation thereto; so 
that their reinstatement shall be no mere extrication 
of the evicted tenants from the consequences of a 
defeat of the Plan, but a notification of its triumph. 
The conspiracy which has been pronounced criminal by 
the highest judicial authorities in Ireland, which has 
been condemned by the supreme director of the 
Catholic Irish conscience, and which even Mr. 
GLADSTONE only palliated, without daring to defend, in 
‘the House of Commons, is to be proclaimed victorious ; 
and Mr. Mor ey is to preside over the ceremony. 


The cares of the CuiEF SECRETARY are so greatly 
multiplying in these days that an occasional fit of 
asperity may be pardoned him. Let it be granted, 
too, that in one instance, at any rate—in that, namely, 
of his correspondence with Mr. ARNOLD ForsTER—he 
has some excuse for irritation. Hardly, however, shall 
this be admitted as regards the subject-matter of his 
petulant outbreak in the Zimes in reply to Colonel 
SAUNDERSON’s letter, and the editorial comments 
thereon. Mr. MorLEy seems to have been too much 
annoyed to perceive that what he had to explain, and, 
if possible, to justify, was the terms of the notice 
served on the sub-sheriff by the county inspector, and 
not merely the rule under which that notice purported to 
have been framed. The rule which, “ as it stands, and 
“ has long stood, on the code,” forbids the Constabulary 
to be present at the execution of any writ, decree, or 
order after sunset, at any season of the year, “ with 
“the reservation of cases where the sheriff or sub- 
‘* sheriff may imperatively require their presence,” is 
possibly, as Mr. Morey represents it, the perfection 
of human wisdom. But what we wanted was to be 
helped to understand why, on the strength of this. 
rule, a county inspector should “mention” to a sub- 
sheriff “that I shall be unable to afford you pro- 
“tection except in the daylight.” All that Mr. 
Morey has done, he says, is to “make the rule 
“more intelligible and more consistent by limiting 
“ night protection for sheriffs and bailiffs in execution. 
“ of their duty to cases of seizures made or posses- 
* sion taken between sunrise and sunset.” Neverthe- 
less it seems clear that, if this is the intention 
of the rule, he has not succeeded in making it 
more intelligible to his county inspectors. Otherwise 
it would have been impossible for one of these officers, 
whose duty it is to give night protection to any 
sheriffs or bailiffs returning from a seizure made 
before sunset, to inform a sub-sheriff that he will be 
unable “ at any time” to afford him protection except 
in the daylight. Even if he only meant “at any time 
“in the twenty-four hours, except daylight,” which 
would be a singular mode of expressing himself—he 
ought surely to have added “unless you imperatively 
“ require my presence.” Mr. Mor.ey, comfortably 
seated in the Chief Secretary’s lodge, may think 
such criticism too minute, but a man who, like the 
recipient of this notice, has been wounded fifteen times 
since 1887 in the performance of his duty may 
excusably differ from him. Perhaps, if Mr. MorLEy 
would, as has been suggested, set out the original text 
of the rule side by side with the revised form in which 
he has sought to render it “ more intelligible and con- 
“ sistent,” we should see more clearly how we and, what 
is more important, how sheriffs and sub-sheriffs, stand. 


GLADSTONE ON MILL. 


A®* Austrian lady has written a book or a pamphlet 
against the emancipation of women, and has 
sent a copy of it to Mr. Giapsrone. The desired 
and inevitable result has followed. The adventurous 
author has got a reply—probably on an international 
post-card—and a good advertisement. The Austrian 
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lady was preaching, in Mr. GLADSTONE’s case, to the 
converted. He was of her opinion before he read her 
disquisition, and after reading it he remains of the 
same opinion still—a conclusive proof of its merits ; 
for a work which takes your own side of the ques- 
tion is seldom satisfactory. So entranced was he 
by the spell laid upon him that, in spite of the 
German tongue and type, in spite of his Chester 
assailant and his Chester oculist, he read the book 
through at a single sitting. As to feeling fatigued 
or bored, not at all. This from Mr. GLADSTONE is, in 
one point of view, praise of no ordinary value. His 
distaste for things German, from German politics and 
German theology to German cookery—not in every 
instance an irrational distaste—has been sometimes 
spoken of by those who assume to be acquainted 
with his more intimate feelings. He is anxious 
that the work should be translated into English, and 
we may be sure that an energetic publisher will be 
found to bring it out, with Mr. Guapstone’s letter 
commendatory in its forefront. 


The most remarkable thing in the letter, how- 
ever, is the postscript, which suggests that there 
is one point in common with the epistolary prac- 
tice of its illustrious writer and of the sex from 
which he was, up to and at the time of writin 
it, a few days ago, resolute to withhold political 
enfranchisement. What may have occurred since no 
one can say. It would not surprise any observer of 
Mr. GLapsTONE’s later course to read in the course of 
next week a letter from him in which he would chal- 
lenge hostile critics to point to any passage in any of 
his speeches or writings during, let us say, the last nine 
years, opposed to the principle of female suffrage. We 
think he might do so safely, and that he might make 
a much larger assertion. Hemight defy the civilized world 
to point to any sentence of his, spoken or written, in 
which he opposes anything whatsoever on principle. 
He admits doubts and misgivings, with an intimation 
that they may possibly be overcome by additional argu- 
ment and further reflection. Anything more positive 
than this will be wished for in vain. No one has ever 
called Mr. GLADSTONE “ Finality WILLIAM.” 


In the postscript to which we have referred Mr. GLap- 
STONE remarks that the Austrian lady’s volume inspires 
him with lively regret for the death of Mr. Jonn Stuart 
MILL, the clearest intelligence, he generously says, of 
his time. The regret has not reference merely to the 
topic which the Austrian lady discusses. He feels 
the loss with regard to other grave questions of the 
moment. If, after speaking with sympathetic ap- 
proval of a work in defence of Christianity, Mr. GLap- 
STONE should add that in this connexion, as well as in 
others, he deplored the death of Mr. BraDLAuGH, a 
man of vigorous sagacity, the irrelevance and self-con- 
tradiction would not be more marked. Perhaps Mr. 
GLADSTONE desired to say something which might, 
in complimenting their champion, appease the wounded 
feelings of Mr. MiLu’s feminine disciples. Perhaps the 
words were intended as a protest against some phrases 
of disparagement in the Austrian lady’s volume, though 
this is simply hypothesis upon hypothesis, a conjecture 
to justify a guess. But the effort to find a meaning in 
that which, on the face of it, has no meaning reduces 
criticism to these desperate artifices. As to the other 
subjects, with reference to which Mr. GLADSTONE de- 
plores Mr. MILL’s death, his regret shows great mag- 
nanimity or unaccountable forgetfulness. No more 
powerful argument against Home Rule has ever been 
written than Mr. MILL’s pamphlet on Ireland, and 
some parts of the chapter on Nationality in his Repre- 
sentative Government. With respect to the economical 
theories of that New Radicalism of which Mr. Guap- 
STONE is the convert, they have their most emphatic 
contradiction in the concluding book of Mr. MiLL’s 


Political Economy, “On the Influence of Govern- 
“ ment”; in the spirit, from its first page to its last, 
of his Essay on Liberty, and in the fragments of his 
uncompleted work on Socialism. The protest is the 
stronger from the fact that Mr. MILL had broken loose 
from the hard-and-fast school in which he had been 
trained. We are not saying now whether he was right 
or wrong. We are only endeavouring to puzzle out 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s meaning, if any. 


THE ANTI-SUICIDE CLUB. 


have all heard of the Suicide Club; a rival 
association, with an opposite object, is being 
formed. In the second, or Agony, column of the 
Standard have appeared proposals to form a Society 
for the Suppression of Suicide. Now suicide is a 
solemn topic; but the Society—the Anti-Suicide 
Society—is a ludicrous idea enough. How is the 
Society to work; how is it to know who needs one of 
its tracts and who does not? The doubt seldom dis- 
turbs distributors of tracts. 

There is a singular anecdote concerned with suicide 
which suggests that, if the hero of the tale could be 
secured as agent for the Society, he might prove quite 
invaluable. A certain Fellow of a college in Oxford 
was passing a night at an hotel in Exeter, a city with 
which he was unfamiliar. He dreamed that his pre- 
sence was required at a certain place—say 17 Castle 
Street, at a venture. He wakened, slept again, 
dreamed the same dream again, and all this happened 
for the third time. He then rose, dressed, and went 
downstairs, where he wakened the boots, and received 
directions as to the whereabouts of Castle Street—a 
name purely hypothetical, by the way, and not to 
be taken as genuine. All the streets were dark, for 
it was about three o'clock in the morning. At last 
Castle Street was reached. It lay asleep, save for 
one light in a garret of one house, and that house 
No. 17, as indicated in the vision. The hero of 
the anecdote therefore thundered at the door; like 
Humpty-Dumpty, he “pulled and pushed, and kicked 
“and knocked.” At last the light vanished in the 
window, and steps were heard descending the stairs 
within. The door opened, and a man with a candle 
in one hand anda razor in the other appeared. “‘ What 
“the somebody do you want, sir, at this hour?” he 
inquired. “ Really, sir,” said the Oxford don, “I want 
“ nothing ; but I conceived that I was wanted.” ‘‘Con- 
“ found you!” replied the other, in a natural indigna- 
tion; “‘I had just screwed my courage up to cut my 
“ throat, and now that you have committed the sole- 
“ cism of interrupting me, I doubt if I shall ever be 
“ able to do it.” 

The Fellow of a college so marvellously admonished 
by a vision is clearly the man for the new Anti-Suicide 
Club. Without his valuable aid we do not clearly see 
how the Society is to get at and arrest intending 
suicides, 

Some persons have an aspect naturally morne and 
gloomy who think of nothing less than of taking their 
own lives. It would not do to rush out on such 
persons with a warning hand and a tract, ‘‘ Why shoot 
* yourself? Try our patent Pain-killer,” for the Society 
might thus, like other philanthropic schemes, be placed 
on a sound commercial basis. A. K. H. B., in his new 
volume, mentions a citizen of St. Andrews who con- 
stantly professed his intention of hanging himself. One 
day he did so, nobody interfering, because nobody 
believed in his threat. On the other hand, many men 
who seemed in capital spirits have laid hands on them- 
selves suddenly, With them the Society would never 
have dreamed of remonstrating. On the other side, 
whoever sees a person about to jump off a bridge 
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stops him, or tries to stop him, without being affiliated 
to the Society. The only real good which the Society 
can do is to make life better worth living. We 
ought all to be engaged in that enterprise ; but those 
who pursue the object too eagerly are often the very 
people who make us feel almost suicidal. This will 
be the result if members of the Society come up 
to us, in the streets, or in society, and whisper 
“Don't!” “Don’t what?” “Don’t drown your- 
“self!” Violent assaults will be committed if the 
members of the Society are not very discreet. A 
citizen may look as forlorn as he likes when he is run 
out, or is broken by a large fish, or is jilted, or 
“ stimied,” or revokes, or trumps his partner's best, or 
‘breaks down in aspeech. Life will be intolerable if on 
all such occasions the officers of the Society are to in- 
terfere. They will be pitched out of windows, or into 
bunkers and pools, and, finally, the world will act on 
the advice of ScHOPENHAUER, to avoid the attentions 


-of the Anti-Suicide Society. 


THE CARMAUX DEBATE. 


HE end, if it can be called the end, of the Carmaux 
debate (for the strike itself is by no means 
ended) in France is not, we should suppose, one which 
can give much satisfaction except to those who are 
delighted when any difficulty is patched up, or to 
those who can pardon a display of the weakness and 
shortsightedness of modern democratic government for 
the sake of the satire it affords. The case, as probably 
most readers know, is excessively simple. A person of 
the name of CaLviGNac, in the employment of the 


‘mining Company at Carmaux, was elected mayor. M. 


CaLviGNac apparently found it more pleasant to sun 
his écharpe than to subject it to subterranean smoke 
and gloom, and “ put in” exactly seventeen days’ work 
in the course of a quarter. He was mildly asked 
whether he could be more regular, refused to pledge 
himself, and was dismissed. Then “ Universal Suffrage ” 
got in a blaze. Deputies of the Extreme Left made 
ery harangues at Carmaux, riots naturally followed, 
and at one time it looked as if Germinal was to be put 
on the stage as large as life. The Government, 
between the Devil and the deep sea, temporized, of 
course. It managed to keep some sort of order after 
a time, but only after a time; and it prevented the 
miners from ruining their own livelihood by flooding 
the mines. But it did not prevent the usual tyranny 
over the liberties of those workmen who did not join 
the agitators, and it gave little or no assistance to the 
Company in peaceably enjoying its property. 
Accordingly, a whole crop of interpellations sprang up 
from all sides inthe Chamber. But the result could pro- 
bably have been foretold by a careful student of politics. 


‘The most opposite parties can combine on subjects 


where they think most oppositely to upset a Govern- 
ment when they really want to upset it, in the first 
place, and when there is some masterhand somewhere 
to direct the combined operations. Both these condi- 
tions were wanting in the present case. Except hope- 
less irreconcilables and office-seekers, nobody par- 
ticularly wants to upset M. Louset, because nobody 
has any candidate to put in his place. And there is 
certainly not in the French Opposition, if there is 
anywhere in the French Chamber, a great master of 
Parliamentary tactics. It was, therefore, in the highest 
degree unlikely that those who are furious with the 
Government for not revoking the Company’s conces- 
sion, handing over the mines to the miners, and giving 
them the body of Baron REILLE to try experiments 
upon, should coalesce with the defenders of liberty and 
property. Not only did the Government escape, but it 
mever was in any serious danger. Arbitration was at 


last accepted by the spokesman of the Company, 
though it is not too clear on what the arbitrator is to 
arbitrate. 

The whole proceeding, of course, is mere tem- 
porizing. The incident itself has been a more out- 
spoken expression of a doctrine which is pretty openly 
hinted, and sometimes more than hinted, by a large 
party among ourselves, and which is connived at and 


- truckled to by a still larger. This doctrine is not only 


that the suffrage is a right, but that it carries with it 
further rights. The possessor of it is entitled, at 
the expense of somebody—his employers, the land- 
owners, the State, no matter who—to be kept in such 
a state of comfort, leisure, and so forth, as will 
admit of his “exercising his political rights.” It is 
already an almost universally accepted democratic 
principle that the member of Parliament should be 
maintained by the public during his membership ; it 
seems to be rapidly becoming one that his constituents 
should be maintained likewise during the time that they 
have the vote—that is to say, during their lives. For, 
though the principle would not support a minor, 
democracy, steruly logical, would no doubt urge that, if 
you starve the future voter, you do in effect prevent him 
from exercising his political rights. In short, we are 
unable to see how, on the principles of M. BaupIN and 
the rest of the Carmaux agitators, any work of any 
kind is ever going to be done in the world at all. Even 
if we pursued the African plan, and put it all off on 
the other sex, the moment they receive the suffrage 
they will be entitled to the higher enfranchisement. 
We must, therefore, eat up the supplies that more 
industrious generations have accumulated, and then 
relapse on hips and haws. Is that what our democrats 
want? And if not, will they kindly say how they 
intend to evade the consequence ? 


MAJOR LE CARON. 


T was the remark of a close observer of human 
nature that there is no greater mistake than to 
feign unconsciousness while you are having your nose 
tweaked. Effective resentment of the outrage may be 
impossible, but indifference to it is incredible. Even 
the mildest recognition of what is happening seems 
preferable, as being at least a proof that you possess 
sufficient moral courage not to ignore difficulties. Had 
the Gladstonian party laid these wise precepts to heart, 
we should not have seen them faire le mort over the 
publication of Major Le Caron’s book. After all, the 
newspaper press, whatever its particular shade of poli- 
tics, exists primarily to inform the public on all matters 
of interest which occur, and even a Gladstonian editor 
must admit that the appearance of Twenty Years in the 
Secret Service is a matter of interest, and its contents 
no less so. No doubt it is for them an inconvenient, 
an even painful, matter. That is where the nose- 
tweaking analogy comesin. But it would have been far 
better for them to have faced the fact boldly, to have 
given the book the prominence which they would in 
the ordinary course of things have assigned to a “ book 
** of the week,” or “‘of the month,” as this may claim 
to be, and, generally speaking, to have brazened out 
the affair. But some of them, perhaps, are of opinion, 
and, if erroneous as we hold, we must admit it to be 
natural, that absolute silence is better than such feeble 
murmurs of criticism as that these are “the state- 
“ments of a spy,” that they are not “ made under 
“‘ cross-examination ”; and that they are “ancient 
“ history.” As to the first, the argumentum ad in- 
vidiam, the point of that was blunted in advance by 
the Major’s cheerful appropriation of the offensive title. 
When a man calls his book the “ Recollections of a Spy,” 
the other man whose lips were already forming the 
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word is necessarily struck dumb. As regards cross- 
examination, well, even a spy cannot be expected to 
spend his life in the witness-box; and to the con- 
fused Gladstonians who raise this objection in the 
same breath with their sneer at “ancient history,” it 
has to be pointed out that, in so far as the history is 
ancient, it has been tested by cross-examination, and 
has been solemnly declared by three judges of the 
High Court to be, in their opinion, true. Which 
inclines us to regard any new statements contained 
in this volume as at least prima facie entitled to 
credit. 


But, no doubt, it is the “ancient history” which 
it is so painful to the new friends of Irish Na- 
tionalism in this country to see revived; for ancient 
it is, like anything else ten years old, among a 
people whose sensations last exactly nine days, and 
the memory of them, say, about twice or thrice as 
long. Why, ask the Gladstonians, must Major Lz 
CaRoN come forward just at this moment to remind 
the party of the antecedents of their Irish allies, 
and to set them, or the less foolish among them, 
asking themselves whether there is the least reason 
to believe that the mental attitude of these per- 
sons towards England has really undergone the 
slightest change; that their avowed longings for 
her ruin have in any degree abated; that their re- 
peatedly expressed intention to apply all gains of 
the constitutional agitation to that purpose is not as 
fixed as ever? Why, they ask, must Major Le Caron 
come forward just at this moment when a new treaty 
of surrender to these unrecanting enemies is under 
consideration, and may, perhaps, be actually drafted at 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s very next council of war? His inter- 
position at the particular juncture is the more officious 
and inopportune because the revelations, or reminders, 
of his volume simply knock the bottom out of that 
theory of a distinction between the two Nationalist 
factions which, ever since the quarrel with Mr. 
PARNELL, the Gladstonians have been so laboriously 
endeavouring to fortify. Mr. McCarry and his fol- 
lowers say they are the real constitutional party, 
the authentic Union-of-Hearts men, as distin- 
guished from the Redmondite hill-siders ; the former 
at least may be trusted to accept a Home Rule set- 
tlement in a loyal spirit, and not to use it as a lever 
for Separation. The very anger of the hill-side 
men shows, it is contended, that they are aware of 
this, it is the detected constitutionalism of the 
McCarthyites that renders the opposition of the 
other group so implacable. And the theory would 
be plausible enough if it could be shown that the 
Irish politicians who were brought into closest con- 
nexion with the American-Irish conspirators were all 
to be found now at the back of Mr. RepmMonp. But, 
alas! for that comfortable doctrine, a hill-sider and a 
colloguer with the dynamite-monger on the other side 
of the Atlantic are far from being convertible terms. 
For, if Mr. RepMonp attended the famous 
Boston Convention of 1884, presided over by the 
reverend President of the earlier Dynamite Convention, 
and there delivered himself of his famous flourish 
about “ Young Ireland, a harp without a crown,” was 
not Mr. Sexton, of the now constitutional faction, 
his fellow-delegate on that occasion? And did not the 
latter patriot describe Mr. ALEXANDER SULLIVAN of the 
Clan-na-Gael as “‘a man who did honour to the race 
“ from which he had sprung”? And, if men like Mr. 
J. J. O’KELLY figure on the one side in the American 
proceedings described by Major Le Caron, and on 
which the Special Commission based its ninth finding — 
to the effect that “the respondents invited and ob- 
“* tained the assistance and co-operation of the Physical 
“ Force party in America, including the Clan-na-Gael, 
“ and in order to obtain that assistance abstained from 


“ repudiating or condemning the action of that party ” 
—it is also, unfortunately, no less true that those tamed 
and rangés politicians, Mr. T. P. O'Connor and Mr. 
HEALY, were actors also on this same stage. Kt is 
extremely confusing to find “ constitutional” and hill- 
side Nationalists so mixed as this. 


Nor is it only in reminders such as these that the 
Major’s book is so terribly inopportune. It deals, ma 
manner which cannot but be more or less embarrassing 
to the Home Secretary and Mr. Morey, with the 
heroes now languishing in certain of HER Masgsty’s 
prisons—WHITEHEAD and WILSON, CUNNINGHAM and 
Burton, the gentle GALLAGHER and the devoted Day, 
the last of whom is just now the object of so much 
Nationalist solicitude. The public memory of the 
individual actors in the various dramas of bungling 
villainy performed by two distinct “ troupes” of Ame- 
rican dynamiters between 1881 and 1884 has long 
since grown dim; and it would probably suit the 
Government just as well that it should be so. Day's 
case, in particular, has been more than once the sub- 
ject of lengthy debate in the House of Commons, 
and it might not be inconvenient to Ministers to be 
suddenly seized some day with qualms of doubt as 
to the rightfulness of this particular convict’s con- 
viction. Hence it is the reverse of convenient for 
them that the British public should be informed, om 
authority which, wherever it has been tested, has 
been judicially upheld, of the strength of the evidence 
against this man, and of the execrable character of 
his designs. His sentence, says Major Le Caron, and 
the subsequent refusal of the Home Secretary to accede 
to demands for his release, were “based on letters 
“ written by him to the notorious J. J. BREsLin, of the 
* Revolutionary Committee of the Clan-na-Gael, and 
“now in existence among the records of the Home 
“ Office.” So much for the strength of the evidence 
by which DaLy was proved guilty. As for the strength 
of the reasons for not pardoning him if he is guilty, it 
will perhaps be sufficient to mention this one ; that it 
was Daty who conceived, and was morally quite capable 
of executing, the diabolical design of flinging a bomb 
from the Strangers’ Gallery on to the table of the 
House of Commons. 


A POLITICAL REVENANT. 


T may scarcely be necessary, to any but the very 
silly people who think that the multiplication- 
table has lost its truth now that we have got County 
Councils and an agricultural-labourer franchise, to in- 
dulge in generalities on the interest of the communica 
tion from Sir MountstuartT Grant Durr to the 
shire Journal, great part of which was printed in the 
Times of Wednesday. The once famous Elgin addresses 
had their share in old time of the contumely of the 
irreverent. Men said, and said not always wrong, that 
they attempted a little too much and accomplished too 
little ; that Mr. Grant Durr’s Pisgah sights were takem 
from a Pisgah not quite lofty enough, and with the 
assistance of a spy-glass not quite achromatic nor of 
the very highest power; that the member for the Elgin 
Burghs was not Mr. Burk, and so forth. In all which 
there may have been truth of this or that amount. 
The fact remained that Mr. Grant Durr, as he then 
was, was at the least and the worst a man who had 
bestowed an immense amount of pains upon polities 
generally—who, in particular, knew more about foreign 
politics than almost any Englishman who had not 
been Foreign Secretary, not to mention some who 
had, and who at least endeavoured to look at things 
from some more elevated locality than the street 
corner or the club window. But the breach of con- 
tinuity in his active political life at home has given 
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him even greater advantage. He has become what 
Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD used to love to call a point 
de , and something more—a sort of livin 
mark for taking observations by. How do the things 
ef that day look to an orthodox and by no means 
superannuated Liberal of ten years ago who has kept 
his ten years’ ago faith? If we want to know this, we 
ean go to Sir MountstvuarT with much more confidence 
than to that analogue of his whose voice used to echo 
from the far south-west this other voice from the far 
north-east. Mr. CourTNEY is in a manner sophisticated. 
He, too, has kept the faith ; but he has rubbed shoulders 
with unbelievers and neologists in an altered House of 
Commons. He has not the serene privilege of the 
looker-on. He has constituents. 


We need say little of Sir MountstuaRT’s opinions on 
Home Rule, because they tell us nothing new. He 
has added one more to the series of destructive criti- 
cisms of any possible revelation of Home Rule, which 
have met hitherto with practically no defence at all. 
He is able, indeed, to speak with what we may call 
the true outwardness which only belongs to those who 
have occupied a prominent position in some colony 
or dependency of Britain, and so far is valuable; but, 
here again, he simply echoes what every competent 
Indian or colonial politician, who is not courting the 
Irish vote, or in other ways biassed, has already said. 
We may note, as more interesting, the terse and in- 
genious remark on the payment of members, that it is 
“ giving up in perpetuity the income of at least ten 
“ millions of money” to get a worse article than at 
present we get for nothing. Sir Mountstuart must 
take the consequences of his suggestion that the fran- 
ehise should not be given to women “till the best 
“* women ask for it,” and we trust he has purveyed 
him a strong of Amazons. The remark, too, 
that “Established Churches are extremely likely to 
" go by the board, unless they cease to impose any 
“ fetters on the working of men’s intellects,” may be 
dismissed as a survival of the old doctrinaire Liberalism 
ef the middle of the century. But the Second Chamber 
argument has not often been put better than on this 
oceasion ; and the end of the address contains the chief 
points of interest. When this “ ancient Cobdenian,” as 
he calls himself, has to ‘‘ make the melancholy confession 
* that all other questions are fiddle-faddle compared to 
“ making our army and navy fit to meet the increased 
“ demands on them,” il parle d’or. He speaks, perhaps, 
not quite so goldenly, and more in the old lesson-by- 
rote manner, when he talks about “ writers who work 
“ themselves into a panic about Russia.” There may be 
such writers, but we have a sort of idea that we should 
know something about them if they were considerable. 
Now, for our part, we agree with Sir MountsTuart 
that ‘‘ nothing but the grossest neglect of proper pre- 
“ cautions on our frontier can make a Russian attempt 
“ other than a disastrous failure.” It is these proper 
precautions that we wish to see taken and kept up. 
And a high Indian official ought to know that they 
have not been taken so very long on the spot ; while an 
experienced English politician ought to know that they 
are by no means certain of being invariably supported 
at home. But when Sir Mountstvart says that there 
is sufficient hatred of us in France to have caused a 
. war long before this but for the fear of Germany, again 
il parle dor. He speaks one of the truths which are 
most abhorrent to Mr. GLADSTONE, and are therefore 
scouted by Gladstonians, but the absolute truth. And 
his saying of it is made all the more valuable by his 
eombination of long and careful observation of foreign 
. politics with recent detachment from politics at home. 


MR. ASQUITH’S SEE-SAW. 


f tas judge from the comments which have been made, 

even in quarters not friendly to the Government, 
on Mr. AsquitH’s reply to the Radical delegates last 
Wednesday, it is mighty easy in these days to earn 
the praise of mingled firmness and moderation. You 
have only to lay down sound principles of public policy 
in a tone of inflexible resolution, and then to run with 
dignity away from them—not, indeed, as far as you 
might run, but toa safe distance. Then, apparently, 
the party to whom the principles commend themselves 
will applaud the soundness of your political judgment, 
while those to whom these principles are hateful will 
permit you, without protest, to enumerate them in 
exchange for the permission to themselves to over- 
ride them. Such, at least, appears to us to be the 
arrangement which the Home SecRETARY has suc- 
ceeded in effecting with regard to the so-called 
“right” of meeting in Trafalgar Square. He in- 
forms his deputations, in as polite circumlocutions as 
possible, that when they talk about a right of meeting 
in the Square they talk nonsense; that the courts 
of law have decided that no such right exists, and that 
by that decision “ you and I and everybody are bound” ; 
though he forgot to add that it would have been his 
duty, if Tory tyrants were in power, to agitate for an 
immediate alteration of the law as so laid down. He 
next goes on to remind his hearers that, while holding 
meetings in Trafalgar Square is thus not a matter of 
right, but a question of convenience, past experience 
has shown that in practice it has been a source of 
extreme inconvenience; he thence proceeds to re- 
call the mischief which resulted from it on a former 
notorious occasion; and after having courageously de- 
scribed the state of things which grew up at that 
time as an “intolerable public nuisance,” he adds with 
spirit that, “so long as he is responsible for the peace 
“and good order of the streets of the metropolis, it 
* shall not be permitted to recur.” 


Here endeth the firmness of the HoME SECRETARY ; 
and, after a little talk about the inconvenience of un- 
regulated meetings, here beginneth his moderation. 
It consists in conceding to his Radical petitioners a 
qualified permission to do that which he admits that 
they have no legal right to do, which he has shown 
that public convenience is opposed to their doing, and 
which he has in effect commended his predecessors for 
forbidding them to do. His admirable premisses point 
straight to the apparent conclusion that agitators 
desirous of annoying or terrorizing their fellow- 
citizens, under colour of holding a public meeting, 
should not be allowed to use Trafalgar Square for 
that purpose; his actual and more accommodating 
conclusion is that they may be allowed to do so 
—twice a week and on Bank Holidays. And thus 
is completed the combination of the moderate with 
the firm, and the praises of all men, even as we 
have said of some of those who have no prejudice 
in favour of the Government to which Mr. AsquiTH 
belongs. Perhaps it is to that very circumstance 
itself that he is in some measure indebted for his 
success. It is an effect of agreeable surprise. A 
member of an Administration committed up to their 
ears to advocacy of the great cause of anarchy all over 
the world might, it was feared, be capable of any- 
thing, or might, at all events, regard himself as 
pledged to anything that chanced to be demanded 
of him. If Mr. AsquitH had fallen on the neck 
of the delegates, apologized abjectly for the “crime of 
“ Bloody Sunday,” and begged them to come in their 
thousands to Trafalgar Square at any hour of day or 
night they pleased without troubling to write to 
the Chief Commissioner of Police, we should have 
hardly felt it to be strange. And since he has 
stopped short at inviting them from Saturday after- 
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noon to Sunday night, a great sigh of relief has gone 
up, and the fame of Mr. Asquira’s “ statesmanship” 
has been greatly noised abroad. So that a man may 
get some good from belonging to a Government of 
Friends of Anarchy after all. It makes a little of 
the other thing go such a long way. 


UGANDA. 


HE reply of Lord Rosesery to the deputation of 
the Anti-Slavery Society on the Uganda question 
was as satisfactory as could be reasonably expected in 
the circumstances. The final decision of the Govern- 
ment rested, of course, not with Lord RosEBery, as he 
was careful to point out ; but in all he said as to the im- 
portance of the question, it was clear that he sympa- 
thized with the representations of the deputation. The 
deputation put the case against the evacuation of 
Uganda from the philanthropic point of view. They 
had every reason to be gratified by Lord RosEBery’s 
comments on that strictly non-political and non-com- 
mercial position. His references to past missionary 
labours and to present missionary enterprise were not 
the least pleasing reassurances that were offered to 
the deputation. They could not but be satisfied with 
Lord Rosesery’s expression of sympathy with their 
purely philanthropic views. With regard to the 
extinction of slavery in Africa, wherever there is a 
British sphere of influence, Lord RosgBery used no 
uncertain language. “Having put our hands to the 
“ plough,” he observed, “in that great enterprise, we 
* shall not be able, even if we were willing, to look 
“ back.” He regarded Uganda as a country of great 
possibilities, as the key, perhaps, of Central Africa, and 
was altogether convinced that the aspect of the ques- 
tion represented by the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society was extremely important. Finally, 
Lord Rosrsery declared that the representations of 
the Anti-Slavery Society would occupy a commanding 
place in the considerations of the Government when 
the final resolution is to be determined. 

But Lord Rosgsery, though he strictly confined his 
reply to special objects of the deputation, evidently is 
keenly alive to the fact that there are other aspects of 
the question not less important and other arguments 
against evacuating Uganda at least as weighty as that 
inspired by anti-slavery apprehensions. He spoke with 
conviction and force of the responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment, both with regard to obligations incurred in the 
past, under the Brussels Convention, for example, and 
with regard to the future. Lord RosEsery spoke 
also of their responsibility with regard to the tax- 
payer in England. Perhaps it is taking a low 
ground, after assuming a lofty philanthropic position, 
to view the Uganda question from the  stand- 
point of the taxpayer’s pocket. But is this the 
kind of responsibility that should weigh greatly in 
such a question as this? To retain our interest and 
influence in Uganda need not, and should not, in- 
volve us in any extravagant enterprise or costly ex- 
pedition ; whereas, as we have urged before, there 
is nothing more likely to make such expeditions 
necessary than the policy of abandonment. Lord 
RosEBERY is, no doubt, fully justified in regarding the 
Uganda question as a large question and a many- 
sided question. Many-sided as it is, it cannot be said 
to present more aspects of importance than do the argu- 
ments against the sacrifice of British influence in 
Uganda. The anti-slavery contentions form one argu- 
ment among many, some inspired by purely non- 


political considerations, all of which show bow grievous - 


a mistake it must prove to lose our hold of Uganda. 
Lord Rosesery himself defined the importance of 
that country and our relations to it in remarkable. 


terms. He spoke of Uganda as commanding the Nile 
basin, and as, perhaps, the key of Central Africa— 
which, indeed, is what competent judges are agreed 
to regard it. We have held that key on certain 
valid grounds and agreements, and have no conceivable 
reason for relinquishing our hold and dropping it into 
the hands of others. 


THE LIFE OF LORD TENNYSON. 


HE Lives of Lord Tennyson will doubtless be numerous, 
and the earliest of them, by Mr. Arthur Waugh 
(Heinemann), is already in our hands. We need not 
hesitate to admit that we opened it with something like 
prejudice. It is early, we thought, for any one to assail us 
with a Life of the Laureate. But we were reassured by the 
copious index. A man who is tearing against time, with a 
callous and heartless determination at all hazards to be the 
first in the field, does not take the trouble to prepare an 
index. Looking further, we found that Mr. Arthur Waugh 
—a new name, but one which we hope to meet with again— 
had completed his book, “all but the last page of biography,” . 
when the sudden illness of Lord Tennyson startled him at 
the task of minute revision, which had already occupied 
several years. That a book so handsomely got up, and so 
full of illustrations, should have been mechanically put 
through the press in ten days is astonishing and creditable. 
It would be still more astonishing, and not at all credit- . 
able, if the author had written his three hundred pages to 
this sudden order. 
We must congratulate Mr. Arthur Waugh, if it be 
only to do penance for our unjust suspicions of him, on 
a creditable success. His book is one which can be 
warmly recommended. It is scholarly and unhysterical ; 
the narrative part is a remarkably full and careful cento 
taken from the journals, memoirs, and correspondence of 
the age, arranged in excellent taste, and the criticism, if 
sometimes a little youthful and timid, is sound and whole- 
some. We had followed the recorded life of Tennyson 
somewhat closely, yet we have found in these pages a great 
deal that is new to us, and a great deal more that we noted . 
at the time, and should have found the greatest difficulty in 
recovering. From the letters of Trench, of Lord Houghton, 
of Edward Fitz-Gerald, and many others, who were con- 
temporaries of Tennyson and who died before him, Mr. 
Waugh has collected a very curious little anthology of ' 
references, many of them slight and remote, but all 
helping to fill up the picture when each is relegated 
to its proper place. The number of these allusions, 
and the difficulty we have found in recalling to our 
minds any source of information of this kind which Mr. 
Waugh seems to have overlooked, have surprised us. In 
another edition he might perhaps dwell more on Mr. 
Woolner’s relations with the poet, which, we think, have 
been given in one or two fragmentary forms to the world, 
and although several portraits by Mr. G. F. Watts adorn 
this volume, we do not find any reference to these works in 
the body of the book. If, in fact, we must object to some-, 
thing in a volume which cannot be, and does not pretend to 
be, final, it would be to the absence of references to 
Tennyson’s relations with artists. Even Mrs. Cameron we 
do not find mentioned. But these are little points, and Mr. 
Waugh will say that his volume does not pretend to be more 
than a study in biography and criticism. As such we must 
pronounce it to be an excellent one, and, indeed, until the 
present Lord Tennyson’s Life of his father is completed, and 
all previous efforts necessarily thrown into the shade, we do 
not know how any one who writes about Tennyson, or 
desires to test his relation to his time at any given year, 
can afford to neglect Mr. Waugh’s work. 
The critical portion of the essay is moderate in tone, 
although enthusiastic. It will hardly suit the exaggerated 
and universal afflatus which for the last few days has, 
amiably enough, but somewhat fatuously, blown out the 
organs of literary opinion. The tens of thousands who have 
been praising Tennyson with a note too uniform to be quite 
sincere or very valuable will be surprised to be reminded 
how very late a thing is Tennyson’s exemption from all 
censure. Our newspapers have been talking as though 
since his early manh every tongue had been silenced, 
and his slightest effusions received by an awe-struck public, 
cap in hand. Mr. Waugh has to chronicle one fact after, 
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another to show how restive the readers of Tennyson were. 
The Tiresias volime of 1885, published when the poet was 
seventy-six, seems to have been the first which awakened 
no serious attack, the earliest on the appearance of which 
the welcoming chorus of praise was unbroken. A little 
earlier The Promise of May had drawn on it severe and not 
always well-bred criticism, and none of the earlier plays was 
welcomed with genuine enthusiasm. In all this, as in much 
else, although with such manifest differences, the fate of 
Tennyson was curiously like that of Dryden. Each poet, 
although to all searching eyes manifestly the greatest writer 
of his age, was constantly assailed by small critics and 
harassed by petty rivals, until at last there came a day 
when he died, full of years, and no one in England could 
recollect that the praise of his writings had ever been 


A valuable feature of Mr. Waugh’s book is the promi- 
nence it gives to a consideration of the plays. The pub- 
lished dramatic works of Tennyson are seven in number, we 
must now remind ourselves, and Mr. Waugh is right in 
thinking that we are bound to give serious attention to so 
prominent a section of his entire writings. He took his 
plays, too, very seriously himself. One of the most inter- 
esting items of novelty in this biography is a letter written 
by Tennyson to Mr. Hall Caine, immediately after the 
failure of The Promise of May. It closes with a sentence 
which looks as though the poet sympathized with certain 
recent dramatic tendencies with which he was supposed to 
have little in common. “The British drama,” Tennyson 
says in this note, dated November 16, 1882, “must be in 
a low state indeed if, as certain dramatic critics have lately 
told us, none of the t moral and social questions 
of the time ought to be touched upon in a modern 
play. We shall be surprised if we do not find Mr. Archer 
and the New Criticism pouncing upon this dictum from one 
who is hardly to be looked upon as a prophet of Ibsenism. 

If this volume were all that we were ever to know of 
Tennyson, we should be inclined, once more, to compare 
him with his glorious predecessor, the author of The Hind 
and the Panther, of whom, be it remembered, we know 
nothing but what his works and the gossip of the age can 
tell us. The intellectual character of Tennyson escapes us 
still, as Dryden’s does. In each case we feel the greatness 
there ; but what was the exact form it took, what the inner 
workings of the mind, what the tastes, what the occupations, 
of all this we scarcely know anything. Wordsworth lived 
in our own age, in a retirement at least as extreme as 
‘Tennyson’s, yet we know Wordsworth as we shall probably 
never know Tennyson. The latter was hedged about with 
“abysmal personality”; the unplumbed deeps around this 
island were aided in their task of isolation by the unbroken 
cliff of reserve. At least, so it seems at present. Lord 
Tenn ’s Life of his father, for which the world will be 
eattbrenting, may change our whole conception. 


THE THEATRES. 


Aan that Mrs. Langtry chooses the best plays 
that are submitted to her, she is extremely un- 
fortunate in her choice. Since she has had the direction of 
the various theatres which have been under her control for 
the last few years, her record of failures—not of pieces 
which fall a little short of the mark, but of failures disas- 
trous, absolute, irretrievable, plays that could by no possi- 
bility have had the remotest chance of success under any 
conceivable circumstances—has been unprecedented. The 
Queen of Manoa, with which Mrs. Langtry lately opened 
the Haymarket, was an excessively bad play, and Agatha 
Tylden, Merchant and Shipowner, is, if possible, worse. We 
are inclined to say that this is possible, and if those who 
saw The Queen of Manoa are persuaded that the latest pro- 
duction cannot be so, they may either take our word for 
it or try the expedient of going to the Haymarket and 
judging for themselves, To write a dull play is a fault, 
but to write such a play as Agatha Tylden, Merchant and 
Shipowner, — es nearly to the verge of criminality. 
Mr. Edward , the culprit, has been, to a greater or 
less extent, inspired by the Norwegian drama, it appears, 
which isan explanation, but not an excuse ; for the Norwegian 
drama is for the most part a parlous and pernicious thing 
that the wise dramatist, eager for information and en- 
lightenment from any source, studies only that he may find 
what to avoid. 


A certain modern school of critics girds against what it 
considers the weak-minded desire for sympathy in stage 
pieces. Unless one can take some sort of sympathetic in- 
terest in the personages of 'a play, however, their proceed- 
ings become tedious, It is possible that, logically, by the 
canons of the school, this ought not to be so; but it is. 
Furthermore, if the spectator is not interested, he is 
probably either perplexed or is bored; or both. With 
Agatha Tylden he is likewise irritated. Miss Tylden is 
an exasperatingly foolish woman. She undertakes, at 
her father’s death, to manage the business he had built 
up into enormous proportions, and proves quite un- 
equal to the task, as seems not unnatural when it is 
set forth that her leading idea of business is based on 
the notion that when inconvenient bills fall due they can 
always be renewed. Of course she becomes bankrupt, and 
the great scene of the play is supposed to be that in which 
this inevitable result of her proceedings is pointed out to 
her by a still faithful lover whom she had rejected ten years 
before, who has become partner in a firm of financial 
agents, and who is the financial agent first and the lover 
afterwards, earnest before all else in the stern demand that 
she shall declare herself insolvent, and call her creditors 
together. This scene takes place in Miss Tylden’s office, 
and the circumstance that the surroundings are so hope- 
lessly unromantic—the speaking-tubes, telegraphic “ tape,” 
and office appointment generally—might make such an 
episode all the stronger and more effective if jt had in it 
any foundation of what we still demand in spite of Scan- 
dinavia—dramatic interest. While the lady is foolish, 
however, the lover is clumsy, not to dwell on the point that 
he has more than a suspicion of priggishness in his cha- 
racter. The author would evidently have us accept his 
Hugh Ainsworth as full of resource and of that knowledge 
which commands success ; but, as a matter of fact, his efforts 
on Agatha’s behalf are absolutely futile. He can do nothing, 
and Miss Tylden would be ruined were it not that a girl who 
is engaged to marry a millionaire persuades her Creesus to 
lend the bankrupt firm a trifle of 80,000/., which Ainsworth 
says will probably—he is not too sanguine—set things 
straight. No acting could make such a play as this 
tolerable. Mrs. Langtry labours assiduously and with ex- 
cellent intention. Mr. Waller is the lugubrious financial 
agent. Mr. Cyril Maude gave a clever sketch of a com- 
mercial Scotchman. Unless the doctrine of averages is to 
be upset, Mrs, Langtry ought soon to find a good play, for 
she has had an altogether undue proportion of bad ones. 

The musical farce, Jn Town, at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, is a vulgar and slangy affair which doubtless 
appeals strongly to a section of playgoers large enough to 
win prosperity for the piece. Mr. Arthur Roberts as an 
impecunious man about town, alert in finding opportunities 
to replenish his purse, is the head and front of the piece, 
and is droll in his accustomed fashion. The music is less 
tuneful than we are accustomed to hear in trifles of this 
class. Criticism has little to do with such compositions as 
In Town. 


OVER-EDUCATION. 


CHRIST CHURCH undergraduate blowing his brains 

out in his rooms in Oollege, with an at least dubious 

death of another the next week, may turn, if but for a 
moment, unthinking people’s attention to the grave ques- 
tion of the day, “ What are we to do with our scholars ?” 
We ventured only last week to comment rather strongly on 
one aspect of the case, and now we would fain briefly review 
the whole educational problem before a momentarily shocked 
world has fallen back into its lethargy again. For it is not 
merely the handful of students too many—a few thousands 
in all—whom the Universities turn out every decade that 
makes the question so serious. The Philanthropist and the 
Socialist is a very Nero in the matter of lives, and would 
sacrifice the odd thousands, we well know, on the altar of 
his theory. But the educational difficulty goes much deeper 
than this. Every single member of society, from the 
artisan and the crossing-sweeper to the shopkeeper and the 
yeoman farmer—now alas! so rare—is educating his son a 
peg higher than his father before him, and educating him 
above manual labour. It is all very fine to say that a man 
can sweep a ing as well or better if he knows the rudi- 
ments of Greek and Latin grammar. It is not true, of 
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course ; but that matters nothing to the “ man with a Fad.” 
The question is not- whether a man will sweep his crossing 
better or worse on a classical education. As a matter of 
fact, after that education he will too frequently refuse to 
sweep one at all. 

Even granting that a knowledge of the dead languages 
will increase his aptitude for performing that necessary 
labour, it will destroy his taste for it, or rather, which is the 
same thing, give him a taste for something of a different 
kind. He will want to work with his head instead of his 
hands, to be aclerk instead of a working man—and to what 
end? The world is packed with clerks. There are twenty 
applicants for every miserably paid post, infinitely worse paid 
than honest manual labour. The rest, the other nineteen, 
starve, or address circulars at a shilling a thousand, and eat 
their hearts with misery and wretchedness. They cannot 
teach, to dig they are ashamed. And, as if to make matters 
worse, they not only will not dig, they cannot. The pro- 
duct of the Board Schools, the boys who triumphantly pass 
the higher standards, cannot work with their hands. They 
have developed their brains at the expense of their muscles 
—very few can develop both simultaneously—and if they 
earn starvation wages as clerks they would earn none at all 
as artisans. What a picture this gives of the modern 
movement in favour of the higher education universally 
applied, given free, gratis, and for nothing, nay, com- 
pulsorily, if the dream of the reformer be realized, to all! 
In the highest grades we find sons of middle-class shop- 
keepers obtaining an exhibition at one of the Universities, 
just keeping body and soul together there for three years, 
securing a degree of some sort, usually a poor one, and 
settling down to be ushers for life—if any one will take 
them. But will any one? Very often not. - Ask at any 
of the scholastic agencies if you wish to ascertain the state 
of the market in the supply of schoolmasters. The market 
is positively glutted. There are twenty ill-dressed, stoop- 
ing, faded wretches panting for every assistant-mastership 
at fifty pounds a year, non-resident, or twenty resident. 
And remember, on such a pittance the poor fellows have 
to “keep up a position”! They must dress as gentlemen, 
live more or less like gentlemen, on the wages of an 
omnibus-driver. But they have taken up the profession, 
they have qualified for it by years of laborious, half-digested 
study. They could not drive an omnibus if they would. 
Who would trust a horse in their hands? They could not 
mend the roads in spite of an Oxford bachelor degree. Who 
would select the pale, narrow-chested scholar among the 
gangs of sturdy labourers who clamour for work and style 
themselves—sometimes justly, poor fellows—unemployed ? 
Nobody, of course. 

Meantime, they are shouldered out in another way. 
Every head-master of every little hedge-school must have 
an athlete as well as a scholar for his assistant nowa- 
days. What chance has this overworked creature of the 
education craze to develop into an athlete? He has 
not the time, he has not the money, ten to one he has not 
the stamina. Again, every head-master wants a “ gentle- 
man,” a man with good manners, good appearance, well- 
dressed, &c. &c. And the market is packed with young 
men of unexceptional parentage fresh from the Univer- 
sity, willing and anxious to take even the smallest 
posts. This is a fresh cruelty to poor Smike. These 
young men are the sons of parents who have moderate 
means, but are determined their sons shall have “ some- 
thing to do.” They are willing to make them an allowance 
to supplement their pay, but their hearts are set on seeing 
them with some definite employment. So the sons, weary 
of parental admonitions, take any little post that turns up, 
“ just for the look of the thing,” and work as assistants at 
wages on which they would starve but for the “hundred a 
year from the governor.” When the choice is between 
these young men who have had all the advantages from the 
first—public-school training and the social, as well as mental, 
education of the University—which the other poor fellows, 
from lack of means, have missed, of course the gentleman’s 
son is chosen if he will come on the same terms. He looks 
better bred, is probably stronger and more athletic, is in- 
comparably better dressed, and more at his ease. He 
elbows the poorer man out of the running with light-hearted 
carelessness, and the poorer man dies in a garret or turns 
genteel swindler. It is a losing race from the first. Wages 
are down to nothing because of the number of young men 
on an allowance who are willing to work for little, under 
pressure from home. The requirements of the head-school 
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are monstrously out of proportion to the pay, because the 
market is so full, and there is no room for the product of 
the education mania anywhere. We have seen cireulars by 
the hundred from agencies, asking for assistant-masters for 
such schools, demanding an “ Honours man and athlete,” 
and offering 4o/. a yearsalary! The thing would be ludicrous 
if it were not so pitiful. The child of gratuitous edueation falls 
back on an ill-paid clerkship or addressing circulars—which 
line, by the way, is also overstocked—and breaks his heart or 
ruins his health at thirty. Such is the education mania in 
its highest phase, when the son of our washerwoman goes 
to Oxford and the heir of the butler is a Bachelor of the 
sister University. 

It is exactly the same lower down in the seale. The less 
promising pupils, who never reach the stage of the Univer- 
sity and the exhibitions given to deserving students by 
City Companies, are equally useless products, and more 
hopelessly stranded. For the others have at least reached 
the goal of their ambitions. They have got their degree, 
and found it useless, and given the whole foolish business a 
fair trial. These others have fallen between the two stools. 
They have no degree; so the scholastic walk in life is closed 
to them. They have learnt enough to develop a certain 
power of thinking which makes any kind of monotonous 
labour intolerable. An uneducated man who can only read 
and write can stand at a machine and make the heads of 
pins from one year’s end to another till he dies, and yet be 
tolerably happy. To any one at all educated such a life 
would be literally maddening. To have acquired a certain 
taste for music and poetry, and then make the heads of 
pins or split steel pens ten hours out of the twenty-four 
from seventeen to seventy, would drive him crazy. To 
be able to do the same work every day for eight or ten 
hours requires an utterly blank intellect. If your brain is 
working full power in thought while your muscles are 
working at heaving coal month after month you would wear 
out. The amount of vitality at your disposal would not 
stand it. And whether your health would stand it or not, 
you would not. An educated man working out his life asa 
dock labourer would attain a misery horrible to contem- 

late. 
. And, after all, although philanthropists prose about 
elevating men’s minds and purifying and raising their ideas, 
sensible people must know that the great thing we all want 
is a certain measure of happiness in a not over happy world. 
Don’t tell us with pride that men’s minds will be raised ; 
tell us men will be happier, or rather more contented— 
happiness is too positive a quality—for your scheme of 
education, and we will give in a qualified adhesion to all 
the fuss and bother it will entail. But no one who is not 
hopelessly prejudiced, or has not already taken a brief for 
the other side, or committed himself once and for all to that 
way of thinking, will pretend that the educated or, in the 
case of the victims of the modern craze, the half-educated 
man, will be happy as a citizen, or a docker, or working ata 
machine all his life in a crowded factory. Would any one 
of us be happy? Ofcourse not. Education lifts men into 
a different sphere, gives them different ideas of pleasure, 
different standards of comfort. One can think of no more 
exquisite torture for an educated man than to send him 
to live on eighteen shillings a week in a court in 
Whitechapel, working ten hours a day at making, say, 
French nails. He would blow his brains out, poor fellow, 
and we could hardly blame him; or, more probably, he 
would get a few hundred others, similarly situated, to- 
gether, throw up a barricade and fight savagely for life 
and plunder, as happens every ten years in France. If his 
rage and fury at the misery within him had not robbed him 
of his reason, he would specially direct his attentions to 
philanthropic School Board agitators, and hang them one 
after another on the lamp- posts along the Strand or White- 
chapel Road. But we cannot be expected to believe that 
all the workers—the vast majority of the British nation, in 
in this condition of shocking, horrible misery. If 
the philanthropist would have us so believe, we must 
respectfully to decline. The thing is impossible, or it 
not have gone on for the last fifty years without a revo- 
lution. People would have killed themselves by thousands 
rather than endure it. No moral or legal or religious re- 
striction would have sufficed to prevent them. If, on the 
other hand, it be maintained that they have only refrained 
from doing this from sheer dulness and stupidity, and that 
as soon as it penetrates to their slow minds they will die 
like flies, we must again take leave to doubt it, We believe 
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there is a vast amount of dull, contented happiness among 
the working classes, and we cannot see what good will be 
done by robbing us or them of that belief. Of course 
happiness is largely a matter of belief and of temperament, 
and doubtless if you tell people they ought to be miserable, 
often enough they will begin to be miserable, or at least 
uncomfortable. At present the working class is happy 
enough—far happier, we suspect, than the brain-labourers, 
with whom a certain measure of melancholy seems to be 
chronic. 

What, then, is the good of teaching them either languages 
or science and unfitting*them for manual labour? Do let 
us remember that brain-labour is a luxury, and poets are a 
luxury, and gentlemen are a luxury, and art, science, 
philosophy, luxuries. Whereas bread and boots and 

ins and French nails are a necessity, and without 

tchers and bakers the world could not go on a day. 
There can be bread without philosophy, but we cannot be 
philosophers if there are no bakers to feed us. Let us, 
therefore, not interfere recklessly with nature’s supply of 
bakers and tillers of the soil, and Heaven will send us 
enough philosophers. If people are too highly educated 
to plough, the world must starve. This, it must be re- 
membered, will prove no bar to the rise of great talent or 
genius. Genius has forced its way to recognition before 
now despite of lowly birth and small opportunities. One 
might instance countless names. We do not wish to 
keep any one down. All we protest against is the pulling 
of every one up—by the roots, as it seems to us. The same 
= is agitating France which is troubling us, and M. 

‘aine, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, has put it forward 

from the French standpoint with all the force of his pen. 
When we have no labourers and no artisans and no bakers 
and no domestic servants, we may perhaps begin to realize 
our error; but not, we suppose, till then. 


OSTRICHES. 


STRICHES have been known to, and their feathers 

appreciated by, mankind from time immemorial, and 
it is, therefore, perhaps a little curious that so much 
romance attached to them as was the case till quite 
recently. Indeed, we doubt if, even in these days of 
ostrich farms and incubators, all the old-world fables are 
entirely exploded. Though probably no one could be found 
like Cardan, whom an old author tells us “ Sealiger do’s, upon 
good grounds, laugh at” because he was “of Opinion that 
Ostriches had red, blew, and green Feathers, not know- 
ing that they are dyed of these Colours,” yet many, we 
imagine, still have a lingering belief that the stupid 
birds when pursued do hide their heads in the sand 
under the impression that they are then hidden from 
their enemies, and that they are by no means averse 
to, and are quite capable of assimilating, a diet of stones, 
horse-shoes, copper coins, and suchlike trifles. One of 
the most interesting accounts of the ostrich given by 
medieval writers is that of Pierre Belon du Mans, in his 
Histoire de la nature des Oyseaux, published in Paris in 
1555- This, like all the writer’s works, is, for the time in 
which it was written, eminently free from romance, though 
no doubt there was some truth in the words of a later 
writer who said “the protestations which Belonius and 
some others do make, to say nothing but what they have 
seen, and the Assurances which they do give of having dis- 
covered a great many of the falsities which have been writt 
before them, have scarce any other effect, than to render 
the sinceritie of all Travellers very suspect, because that 
these Censurers of the good Credit and exactness of others, 
do not give sufficient Cautions of their own.” Belon re- 
peated the well-known fables, though not entirely on his 
own authority, for he wrote of the ostrich :—“ Quand on 
le chasse, il a l'industrié de jecter des pierres avecques 
les pieds en fuyant, contre ceux qui le pourchassent. 
Et si d’avanture |’Autruche trouve un buisson, lon dit qu'il 
‘est si sot oyseau, que se cachant seulement la teste, pense 
que tout le reste du corps est en sauveté.” And in his 


‘Portraits Oyseaux, we find the following quatrain 


under the figure of this bird :— 

L’Austruche peut la pierre digerer : 

Et a quasi du Chameau la figure. 

Bien qu'il soit lourd, legiere est son allure : 
Mais a voler ne s’ause aventurer.” 


From Belon’s account it would appear that ostrich-farm- 
ing is by no means the modern invention that many would 
have us believe ; for, after an account of the shops in Alexan- 
dria in which he says that more than two hundred ostrich 
skins, with the feathers attached, might be seen in a heap, 
he goes on to say :—“ Et si nous a lon dit qu’ils en nourrissent 
des privees au pais de Lybié, comme nous faisons noz Oyes, 
et Cannes, dont les paisans mangent la chair, et ont profit 
des plumes qu’ils vendent aux estragers.” A sufficiently 
wasteful method of ostrich-farming, be it observed, and one 
that would hardly pay in these days. His description of 
the bird is so good and quaint that we give it in full. He 
begins by saying that Latin authors were doubtful whether 
it should be considered a terrestrial animal or a bird, and 
continues :-— 

Ja n’est il pas oyseau: car il ne se peut eslever de terre pour 
prendre l’er. Ausi ses elles luy servent seulement pour luy 
ayder & courir. I] n’est pas couvert de poil comme les animaux 
terrestres, excepté sur les paupiéres et dessus la teste, et le 
log du col: parquoy on ne le peut bonnement referer estre 
terrestre, attendu qu'il est couvert de plumes par le corps. Ila 
un long bec, fort, et poinctu. La teste, et le dessus du col est 
sans beaucoup de plumes, mais couverte de petits poils, comme 
YOstarde. II a les yeux gros, et noirs, semblables & ceux d’un 
Chameau. Au reste il a toute la maniére d’un Oyseau, excepté 
qu’il excede touts autres en stature, et qu'il n’a que deux 
ergots aux pieds, qui sont onglez céme ceux d'un Chameau, 
faisant comparaison du grad au petit, du quel il tient beaucoup 
de merques ; car ses pieds sont mols par le dessoys, et ne sont 
point fenduz en doigts comme ceux des autres oyseaux. 


It is, perhaps, needless to point out that the description 
here given of the bird’s feet is incorrect, as, though the inner 
toe has a stout and hoof-like claw, the outer one is clawless. 
If we may believe this author, ostriches must have been 
commoner in Europe in his time than they are at present, 
as he says :—“ L’Autruche est ja si commune qu’en oultre 
ce qu’on la cognoist de nom, aussi y a peu de gens qui n’en 
ayent veu.” 

Leaving ancient history, it may be said that the ostrich, 
though it does not thrive on a diet of stones, metal, and so 
forth, is fairly omnivorous, as nothing seems to come amiss 
to it. Vegetable substances of all sorts, including grain, 
seeds, and berries, together with beetles, locusts, small birds, 
and animals, snakes, and lizards, are said to be devoured 
indiscriminately, and it is a fact that the birds will pick up 
and swallow almost anything that comes in their way—for 
example, pieces of wood or metal, stones, cord, glass, indeed, 
anything that is not too large or too heavy. This habit is, 
however, often fatal tothem. To give only two examples 
from birds formerly in the Zoo, one is said to have owed its 
death to the fact that it swallowed part of a parasol, while 
the other came to its end by the aid of 9}d. worth of 
copper money. Finally, the ostrich, though by no means a 
pleasant fowl, is not as bad as it was painted by the ancients, 
and is certainly not guilty of the unnatural conduct attri- 
buted to it of leaving its eggs, and therefore its young, to 
take care of themselves, the fact being that not only do the 
hens, which lay in one nest, relieve one another in the 
duty of incubation, but that the male also takes his turn 
on the nest. 

There are just now two ostriches at the Zoo which are 
to be seen in the Giraffe House, one purchased in June, 
and the other which only arrived on Saturday last. The 
latter is the property of the Queen, and was, as all readers 
of the daily papers are doubtless aware, presented to Her 
Majesty a short time since, and is only in the menagerie 
“on deposit.” It is a remarkably fine specimen, quite 
dwarfing its neighbour in the adjoining compartment ; 
indeed, we believe that it is the finest bird of its kind that 
has ever been seen in Regent’s Park. We can only hope 
that Her Majesty will present it to the Society ; but, mean- 
while, as it is only “on deposit,” we should advise those 
who are interested in ostriches to pay it an early visit. It 
oa to have borne its journey well, and to be in excellent 

ealth. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


a week the public has been invited to subscribe to 
loans for two States of very different character— 
Persia and Chili. With regard to the former, we would 
strongly advise investors to ask themselves what they know 
of the Government; its system of administration, its policy, 
and its future prospects; whether they have reason to 
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believe that the money, if obtained, will be judiciously laid 
out ; whether there is ground for thinking that as spent it 
will so increase the revenue that there will be a sufficient 
surplus to enable the Government to fulfil its part of the 
bargain ; and, in the last place, whether there is any trust- 
worthy information respecting either the revenue or the 
expenditure at the present time or during the recent past. 
Any persons who can obtain good information on these 
points may possibly see their way to invest; but for the 
ordinary public it seems rash to buy the bonds of a State 
which is so little known, and indeed, to speak frankly, of 
which the little that is known is not very favourable. It is 
generally understood that the loan is to compensate the 
Tobacco Concessionaries, and if so, it affords evidence that 
the Shah recognizes his obligation to fulfil his contracts. But 
while this is in itself favourable, and everybody would be glad 
to see the object fulfilled, yet the small investor who cannot 
afford to risk his money will do well to inquire carefully 
before purchasing Persian bonds. Looking at the matter 
from a purely political point of view, it is, no doubt, desirable 
that the loan should succeed. If it does succeed, it will 
help to increase British influence in Persia, and invest- 
ment in the loan, therefore, may be profitable in many 
ways to powerful capitalists. But the small investor is 
hardly in a position to protect himself if untoward events 
should occur, and it is not for the interest of the country 
that the small investor should incur undue risk merely in 
the prospect that British influence in Persia may be in- 
ereased. The Chilian loan is entirely different. Chili is a 
country which has been long known in the London money 
market, and has always been known favourably. It is quite 
true that the Republic has recently been wasted by a fierce 
civil war, that there are still adherents of Balmaceda, and 
that it is at least possible that there may be disturbances 
in the future. But, on the other hand, it is to be borne 
in mind that the party now in power, when it had no 
troops, no authority of any kind or revenue, attacked the 
Dictator and drove him from power. It seems, therefore, 
to be firmly established and to be well able to ensure the 
maintenance of order in the future. If it is, peace at home 
and abroad, good administration, thrift, and industry will 
soon make up for the losses inflicted by the civil war. Fur- 
thermore, the amount proposed to be borrowed is not large 
—1,800,000l.; the rate of interest is good—s5 per cent. ; and 
as the price of issue is 95, a subscriber to the loan gets 5} 
per cent. upon his money. Lastly, the object for which 
the loan is raised is one that commends itself to the judg- 
‘ment of every sound thinker. While the civil war lasted 
President Balmaceda issued a large quantity of inconvertible 
paper, which naturally increased the depreciation of the notes. 

e new Government is desirous to contract the currency, 
and so raise its purchasing power. With the proceeds of 
this loan it will be able to do so, and will thus effect an 
important improvement in the financial condition of the 
country. It is not surprising, then, to find that the sub- 
scriptions to the loan have covered it many times over. 
From another point of view the issue of these two loans 
is encouraging. It shows that in the City confidence is 
better than it was. A little while ago there would have 
been little chance of attracting investors to such issues. 
There was too much distrust and too general a doubt as 
to the course of events in the future. At the same time, 
we would warn investors not to attach too much import- 
ance to the appearance of these two loans. In the first 
place, they are for small amounts—the one 1,800,000l., 
and the other half a million. In the second place, the 
greatest of English financial houses stands sponsor for one 
issue ; and, in the third place, there has been during the 
org few weeks some recovery from the despondency that 

prevailed all through the summer. But we fear it 
is too early yet to look for anything like a real revival. 
The silver crisis is still with us; and, although the price of 
silver has recently been rushed up from about 38d. per ounce 
to about 39}d. per ounce, it has again fallen sharply this 
week, and probably will fall considerably yet before the 
crisis is over. At all events, the future of silver is too un- 
certain to allow of anything like real confidence ; and until 
confidence is fully re-established it is vain to hope for a true 
revival in business. 

The Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday raised 
their rate of discount to 3 per cent. Since the 28th of 
April—that is, for six months all but a week—it had 
stood at 2 per cent., and the open market discount 
rate was very often under 1 per cent. Unfortunately, 


the advance is not due to any improvement in busi- 
ness. Trade is greatly depressed, and, in spite of the 
recent revival on the Stock Exchange, speculation is 
inactive. The cause of the rise is the large withdrawals of 
gold. During the week ended Wednesday night they 
amounted to a million and a quarter, of which a quarter of 
a million went to Egypt, 30,00ol. to Brazil, and the re- 
mainder to the Continent, chiefly to Russia and Austria. 
In spite of its great financial difficulties, owing to famine, 
famine-fever, and cholera, the Russian Government is 
amassing an immense war treasure. For years it has at 
intervals been withdrawing gold from London and Berlin. 
For several months past it has spared this market; but it 
is now again taking the metal in very large amounts. It 
is hardly to be hoped that the rise in the Bank-rate will 
stop it; but the rise will probably induce the Austro- 
Hungarian Government to put off its withdrawals until 
after Christmas, as it must desire to avoid disturbing the 
money market while it is preparing for a gold loan. Still, 
the probability is that the rate will have to be further 
advanced, at least to 4 per cent., and possibly to 5. 

The price of silver has fluctuated considerably during the 
week. It rose at one time to 39$d. per oz., then fell sharply 
to 39)d., and has since recovered to 39,%;d. per oz. The 
fluctuations are purely speculative. The great mining 
Companies, frightened by the recent fall, have stopped sell- 
ing for a considerable time, and as India required silver, 
there has naturally been some recovery; but the instant 
the Companies began selling again the price dropped once 
more. 

The advance in the Bank-rate has happily checked the 
rash speculation that went on in the Stock Exchange for a 
couple of weeks past. It will be recollected that the chief 
activity was in Argentine securities, stimulated partly by 
the purchase from Messrs. Baring Brothers of a large 
quantity of railway stock, and partly by the fall in the gold 
premium. The gold premium, however, has again begun 
to rise, and, what is a far more serious warning to specu- 
lators, political disturbances are once more reported. Pro- 
bably the so-called revolution is not as important as the 
telegrams describe it. The Provisional Government was 
able to put down all revolts, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the Constitutional Government now established will 
be equally well able to maintain order. But, all the same, 
this new disturbance warns every one concerned that there 
is widespread political discontent, and that therefore the 
Republic is not yet out of its troubles. Business on the 
New York Stock Exchange is still interfered with by the 
Columbus fétes ; but, apart from everything of that kind, 
there is much evidence to show that a distrust, on account of 
silver, is spreading. Last week operators in London showed 
an inclination to buy American securities more freely than for 
a long time past ; but, instead of supporting them, the New 
York operators sold so heavily that the market gave way. 
Evidently there is much distrust and uneasiness throughout 
the United States. Upon the Continent, also, there is 
much to show that under an apparently firm surface there 
is weakness and apprehension. The Kussian finances are 
in a deplorable state, and people, therefore, are naturally 
asking how it is that the Russian Government is taking 
gold, which it must want for payments in Western Europe, 
to St. Petersburg, where it can defray all its expenses by 
issuing inconvertible paper. Still, the market for Russian 
bonds has been wonderfully well supported by the great 
Paris bankers. 

It is estimated in the City that the applications for the 
Chilian loan amount to about 60 millions sterling. Whether 
the estimate be greatly exaggerated or not, it is certain that 
the allotments to each applicant will be very small. The 
loan has been quoted at a premium all through the week. 
At one time the premium fell to 2} percent., but it quickly 
recovered to about 3} per cent, 


With few exceptions, the movements in prices this week 
have been downwards. Consols closed on Thursday at 96}%, 
a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of ,’,, and 
Indian Sterling Three per Cents closed at 963, a fall of 3. 
In Colonial stocks the changes have not been remarkable ; 
some are up and some are down. In Home Railway stocks 
there is an almost general fall. London and Brighton Un- 
divided stock closed on Thursday at 168, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 1 ; Brighton “ A” closed at 
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156}, a fall of 13; Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 105}, 
a fall of 1; London and North-Western closed at 1723, a fall 
of 12; Midland closed at 1533, a fall of 14; and North- 
Eastern closed at 157}, a fall of ?. In the American de- 
partment there has likewise been a general, though not very 
considerable, decline in speculative shares, while dividend- 
paying shares generally have been well maintained. On 
the other hand, the rise in silver has been followed by a 
general advance in silver securities. Thus Rupee paper 
closed on Thursday at 66}, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 3. The First Preference stock of the Mexican, 
Railway closed at 82, a rise of 1}; Mexican National 
“A” bonds closed at 46, a rise of 1, and Mexican 
Central Fours closed at 71}, a rise of 4. Argentines 
are all lower. Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary stock 
closed on Thursday at 77-9, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 3; Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Ordinary closed at 127-9, a fall of 4; Central Argen- 
tine closed at 71-2, a fall of 2}; and the Five per 
Cent. Government bonds of ’86 closed at 69}, a fall of 1}. 
Brazilians, on the other hand, have again advanced. The 
Four and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 714, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 1}. Inter-Bourse 
securities are generally lower. Italian closed on Thursday 
at 914, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 1} ; 
Russian closed at 963, a full of 1; and Spanish closed at 
633, a fall of 4. 


THE OPERA. 


y gs winter season of opera was to have begun last 
Monday with Signor Lago’s plucky enterprise at the 
Olympic; Sir Augustus Harris, however, managed to be 
first in the field, securing a whole week of performances at 
Covent Garden before the other manager’s first night. 
The quarrels of old times seem to have begun in earnest ; 
there is, of course, only one end tothem, and that generally 
means, for a time at least, the extinction of opera in 
London ; but, while the competition lasts, it is sufficiently 
good fun for the public. The Covent Garden manager led 
off with the two most conspicuous successes of Signor 
Lago’s earlier seasons, Orfeo with the Ravoglis, and 
Cavalleria Rusticana. On her first appearance in the part 
of Orpheus, Signorina Giulia Ravogli seemed to lack little 
if anything of perfection ; but it must be confessed that she 
has now reached an even higher degree of excellence than 
before. The new cast of Mascagni’s fashionable opera is 
not wholly satisfactory; Mlle. del Torre has a voice 
toosmall for Covent Garden, and on the opening night was 
overcome by nervousness; and the Alfio of Signor Pigna- 
losa is not above the second rank. The best of the group of 
newcomers is Signor Cremonini, a very young tenor, who 
made a decided success as Turiddu, but who, when forced, 
a few days later, to sing the part of Lohengrin, proved 
terribly overweighted. 

Perhaps it is scarcely worth while to remark that the 
monstrous blunder of allowing palms to be distributed 
on Easter Day still mars the stage management of the 
Italian work. For the second night the threadbare 
Trovatore ‘was revived, in order to introduce Mlle. Rosita 
Sala, a soprano, who is a decided acquisition to the com- 
pany. She cannot at present act very skilfully, but, in 
truth, the part is not one to inspire any but the unintelli- 
gent; she sings with a remarkable absence of affectation, 
and with very considerable ability. Mme. Melba has 
repeated familiar triumphs in Lohengrin and Faust. In 
the latter the beautiful ballet music, written for the Grand 
Opéra in Paris, was once more included, as it had been in an 
earlier season ; it was well danced, and it may be hoped that 
the introduction of the scene will be more frequent in the 
future than it has been in the past. The first section of the 
scene, before the appearance of the dancers, seems to require 
a little filling up, but the rest is very well arranged. In 
deference to the wishes of suburban amateurs, who aired 
their grievances at the close of last season, the operas, even 
those of moderate length, begin at what West-End patrons 
consider unconscionably early hours; but it is, on the 
whole, better so. 

With praiseworthy energy, Signor Lago opened his season 
on Monday night with the chief novelty announced in his 

pectus, Tschaikowsky’s Hugene Onegin, presented in an 
lish version by Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland Edwards. A 


“hero who does not find out that he loves the heroine until 


he sees her the wife of another man, admired of all beholders, 
is not a very promising subject for dramatic, and still less 
for operatic, treatment ; for, if dramatic truth is to be pre- 
served, the element of love must be kept out of the sto 
till the final scene. The composer has done this to such 
purpose that his first two acts fall a little flat, if the truth 
must be told; but the pent-up fire and passion of his last 
scene are enough to make the audience forget the tame- 
ness of what has gone before, and to save a situation 
which in less accomplished hands would have seemed 
most unsatisfactory. Even as it is, the mere dismissal 
of the lover, after both parties have confessed the state 
of their feelings, seems hardly to wind up the story, 
though in itself the parting duet is most moving. From 
the point of view of general effect, too, the work is oddly 
put together; the first act contains two agricultural 
choruses, and both the second and third acts open with ball 
scenes. There is not much to grumble at, certainly ; for 
both choruses are graceful and characteristic, and both 
dances bright and taking. The most striking passage in 
the earlier part of the work is a scena, in which the heroine 
writes to Onegin, confessing her love for him; it is beau- 
tifully written, and its main theme is brought back with 
altogether excellent effect at the point when the tables are 
turned,and Onegin discovers too late that love has conquered 
him. Mme. Fanny Moody and Mr. Oudin divided the 
honours of the performance ; but high praise is to be 
bestowed upon Mme. Swiatlowsky’s fine impersonation of 
an old nurse, and Mr. Charles Manners’s vigorous pre- 
sentment of the husband of the lady. Miss Lily Moody 
and Mr. Iver McKay, as a subordinate pair of lovers, sang 
well, but acted with lack of experience, and Mr. Henry J. 
Wood conducted a very good performance. The chorus 
was unusually efficient, and the band did justice to the 
masterly orchestration, which is one of the greatest merits of 
the opera. Upon this, and a performance of La Favorita, 
in which the only impersonation worth mention is that of 
Alfonso by Signor Mario Ancona, the manager has sub- 
sisted for his first week’s programme. A promised per- 
formance of Lohengrin, with Mme. Albani in the part in 
which she is still without a rival, has not yet taken place, 
owing to the prolonged absence of Signor Vignas, who is to 
essay the title part. 


DIRLETON. 


O* no part of the British coast has that which was 
happily termed in Punch the golf stream set with 
fuller force than on the southern shore of the Firth of the 
Forth ; nowhere else may the rites of the royal and ancient. 
mystery be more amply performed. No sooner does the 
traveller’s foot press the platform at North Berwick than 
he is made aware of the ruling passion of the place. The 
railway station has been enlarged and vastly improved—to 
accommodate golfers; the bookstall is loaded with literature 
—appealing directly to golfers; a bag of clubs (better not. 
even to think of them as sticks, for the senses of East 
Lothian police are alert) is in every pile of baggage— 
the property of. golfers; men and women carry a cleek 
about the streets as naturally as you would your umbrella 
—to prove themselves golfers ; every boy of five years and 
upwards does the same, because he is born a golfer and 
cannot help it. 

The Londoner looks greedily on every undevoured shred 
of common near the metropolis, and thinks himself lucky if 
he contrives to lay out a few holes and trim the grimy 
sward into some semblance of putting-greens ; but at No 
Berwick he is bewildered by the choice of links. In these 
days, every watering-place must have a links, or perish ; 
but the fact that “links” is a noun singular, having no 
distinct plural, predicates that it never entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the possibility of more than one 
links to each town. At North Berwick there is easy 
access to no fewer than five. Physical endurance is the 
only thing requisite to enable you to start early on a 
summer morning, tee the ball within a hundred yards of 
your hotel, and, starting westward, travel successively over 
the links of North Berwick, Archerfield, Muirfield, Gullane, 
and Luffness, playing forty-five holes out and a like number 
home. There is nothing like it anywhere else. 

But our purpose is not now with the links, their silken 
sward end bunkers of yellow sand, but with the ruined pile 
towering over the woods three miles away, a dark, jagged 
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mass inst the western sky. Dirleton Castle, about as 
far to the west of North Berwick as Tantallon is to the east, 
was an im t stronghold two centuries before a single 
stone of the better known and more romantically placed 
fortress had been laid, and is therefore proportionately more 
interesting to the antiquary and architect. Built in the 
thirteenth century by the powerful family of De Vaux, 
it reflects in the grandeur of its design the prosperity 
which Scotland enjoyed under her second and third Alex- 
anders, and the affluence which crumbled away to nothi 
in the succeeding centuries of conflict with England, an 
was only restored by the Union—(that Union with which a 
mischievous gang of busybodies are now trying to tamper). 

Of Norman military architecture not a single example 
now remains in Scotland ; for, although Alexander I. and 
David I. are known to have built many Royal palaces in 
the twelfth century, these have all been either pulled down 
or entirely remodelled. But Norman fortresses supplied a 
model of which Scottish architects largely availed them- 
selves in the thirteenth century. The general plan was a 
rectangular keep surrounded by a fortified enclosure. In 
most Scottish examples the workmanship is poor, contrast- 
ing strangely with the splendid ecclesiastical buildings 
erected at this period. The walls are generally of rubble 
work 6 to 10 feet thick, and the site is generally rather 
low, so as to admit of water defences. But Dirleton, like 
Bothwell in Lanarkshire, and Kildrummie in Aberdeen, 
is of more masterly construction, the towers and lofty 
curtain-walls being faced with fine ashlar. Messrs. 
McGibbon and Ross, whose valuable work (7he Castellated 
and Domestic Architecture of Scotland. By David McGibbon 
and Thomas Ross. 5 vols. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
1887-92) has just been completed by the issue of the fourth 
and fifth volumes, trace in these finer buildings the in- 
fluence of Continental rather than English models. Un- 
fortunately, of the thirteenth-century work at Dirleton 
only a portion remains, for the castle has suffered rough 
handling from time to time. It was a new building 
when Edward I. first invaded Scotland in 1297, and was 
besieged, captured, and dismantled by that most militant 
prelate, Bishop Anthony Beck. Two round towers towards 
the south-west, with a smaller square one between, a 
short extent of curtain wall, and a segment of another 
round tower to the south-east, are all that remain of what 
must have been a beautiful fortress. One of great strength, 
moreover; for the walls, faced with good ashlar, are in 
some places 12 feet thick; the polygonal chambers in 
the round tower are lighted only by loopholes, and the boss 
of igneous rock on which the castle is founded, though rising 
not more than 40 feet above the surrounding plain, is 
girdled by a deep moat, now dry and laid out in flower- 
— but capable of being flooded for defence. The 

etails of the fireplaces are interesting, being richly moulded 
and ornamented with dogtooth and other designs. 

For two centuries Dirleton Castle must have lain in ruins, 
till, early in the fifteenth century, it was rebuilt on the old 
foundations, but of course in a style modified to suit more 
elaborate domestic requirements. The vaulted kitchen has 
two spacious fireplaces and a serving-room leading into a 
hall of noble proportions, 72 feet by 25. In the apartments 
of the lord of the castle there is a grim arrangement, not 
uncommon in Scottish fortresses—namely, a private stair 
into the guard-room, where a hatchway in the floor gives 
access to a small and totally dark dungeon. Political 
prisoners in those days were the least likely of all to be 
treated as first-class misdemeanants. Another stair, which, 
it is to be hoped, the lord used more often, led to the 


In the seventeenth century the whole fortress, with 
pleasure-ground and bowling-green, was surrounded by an 
outer wall with arched gateway, and a large stone dovecote, 
of which the grey, time-mellowed dome is relieved by a 
background of ancient yews, is probably of the same date. 

The castle was finally battered to pieces by General 
Monk in 1650. It is now the property of Mrs. Hamilton 
Ogilvie, and it is satisfactory to see such a fine ruin so well 
cared for. The whole enclosure is laid out as a garden, the 
lawns are beautifully kept, and, except a few araucarias, 
which are not worthy of the rest, there is nothing to 
mar the delightful effect of grey walls, bright flowers, and 
massive foliage. 

_ From the flagstaff tower a —. view may be obtained. 
North Berwick Law bounds the prospect on the east with 
its conical mass; further to the south Dunpender, now 


called Traprain Law, commemorates the invasion of Lothian 
by Penda, pagan king of Mercia, in the seventh century. 
On the north-west the Bass rears his h front above the 
blue waters of the Firth ; further out is the island of May, 
and further still, to the north, the coast of Fife and 


| Lomonds. Near at hand, but beyond the woods of Archer- 


field, lies the island of Fidra, with a lighthouse at one end 
and a mock fortalice of rock at the other. It was on this 
island, as we know from the Irish Annals, that in the 
eighth century some Frisian colonists took refuge and were 
massacred by the Picts of Manu-Gododin. The anchorage 
in its lee gives convenient shelter to trawlers and other 
small craft which collect there in numbers in stormy 
weather. 

Few mornings may be fileched from golf by visitors at 
North Berwick, but of these one should certainly be spent 
in visiting Dirleton Castle. 


CONCERT RECORD. 


OCTOBER 8th.—The first of a set of five concerts was 

given by Sefior Sarasate in St. James's Hall, with the 
assistance of Mme. Berthe Marx. A programme entirely 
guiltless of novelty in any guise at all was played in the 
usual faultless style. 

October 15th.—The Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace were resumed, the Laureate’s memory being honoured, 
as it had been at the Leeds Festival, by a performance of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Jn Memoriam overture. Beethoven 
was represented, not only by the joyous Eighth Symphony, 
exquisitely played, but by his piano concerto in C minor, 
into which the soloist, M. de Pachmann, had the imperti- 
nence to interpolate a passage of modulation between the 
first and second movements. Apart from this, he played in 
most artistic style, and deserves praise for introducing a 
seldom-heard rondo by Chopin among hissolos. A mazurka 
by Liszt was given, rather unnecessarily, as an encore. Of 
the two new works brought forward, it is pleasant to be 
able to record that the better is by a young English com- 
poser, Mr. C. A. Lidgey, who has found inspiration for a 
really poetical orchestral piece in no less strange a place 
than a picture of Doré’s. His Day Dream, as the work 
is called, is in all respects a worthy companion piece 
to the setting of Browning’s “ Women and Roses,” given 
at Sydenham last year. The “symphonic poem,” by M. 
Wormser, the composer of the delightful music to ZL’ Enfant 
Prodigue, is a pretentious, and by no means successful, re- 
of the rites of the Lupercalia. Mr. Oudin made 

is usual success in three songs of different schools. 

On the same afternoon Mr. Grossmith gave, in St. 
James's Hall, a “farewell recital” before going to America. 
Some of his best and best-known sketches were included in 
the programme, as well as a new production, in which the 
humuurs of “Seaside Society” are described with his usual 
felicity. 

October 18th.—M. Slivinski, the best of the new pianists 
of last year, gave a very interesting recital in St. James's 
Hall. Beginning with a beautiful set of variations by M. 
Paderewski, he played, as in duty bound, a group of three 
pieces by Chopin, including the fine scherzo in C sharp 
minor, and gave an unexpectedly dignified and sympathetic 
interpretation of Schumann's “ Fantasiestiicke.” Handel's 
fugue in E minor, with the three repeated notes at the 
beginning, was finely played, and Paderewski’s lovely 
nocturne in B flat was given as an encore. The player has 
made very remarkable advance in his art since his last 
m gee pe in London, and is on his way to become one of 

e best pianists of the school to which he belongs. 


REVIEWS. 


RACING LIFE OF LORD GEORGE BENTINCK.* 


[RSs oh aw for a man to appear a hero in the 
eyes of his valet, this book gives us the comfortable assurance 
that a trainer, who should be quite as good a judge of heroism, 
may fall down and worship his master, One trainer, at any rate, 


* Racing Life of Lord George Cavendish Bentinck, M.P. By Jobn 
Kent and Hon. Francis Lawley. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & 
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has done so ; for in the opinion of Mr. Kent there never was, and 
never will be, so peerless a specimen of humanity as the late Lord 
George Bentinck. Seldom has a servant given an employer such 
a character as is here put on record ; never before has the memory 
of a once dazzling figure been suddenly rescued from oblivion by 
the hand of a servant. For it is certainly true that, though 
Lord George raced on a scale and in a style which the world has 
never seen before or since, time and the great changes which have 
taken place in the conduct of Turf business, especially of late 
years, had almost caused to be forgotten the name of the man 
who in many respects may be said to have set in motion the 
machinery of modern racing. It might well have happened 
that in another decade men would have been found at New- 
market or Goodwood who had never even heard of Lord George 
Bentinck. So this book makes its appearance just at the right 
moment ; for we have here an accurate and vivid description of 
the most interesting epoch of an extraordinary sporting career, 
furnished by the one man in the world capable of so doing. 
The collaboration of Mr. John Kent with Mr. Francis Lawley 
has resulted in an admirable Turf biography and curious reminis- 
cences of almost antiquarian value, for even of the heath and 
town of Newmarket in the early part of the century, details are 
here given which have never before found their way into print. 
Much, indeed, is told incidentally about many other places and 
persons, though the thoughts and energies of the writers are 
keenly concentrated on the Goodwood stable and the remarkable 
man who for a few years swayed its destiny with such signal 
success, 


“The strongest character that the British Turf has known or 
seen within the present century.” “The most masterful and 
powerful personality known to racing men since the death of Sir 
C. Bunbury in 1820.” “The most remarkable man of the nine- 
teenth century,” says Mr. Lawley, in the first two cases at least, 
not unreasonably ; while Mr. Kent’s devotion will admit no speck 
or flaw in the character or talents of the master by whom he was 
ever treated with the utmost liberality and fullest confidence, 
and with as much consideration as could be expected from one 
who, as regarded his own health and strength or that of others, 
acted avowedly on the principle that “he who will save his life 
shall lose it.” He could do no wrong in the eyes of the trainer, 
though how far his example as a gambler may have influenced 
for evil his younger and poorer associates, or how some of his 
devices may be regarded by latter-day gentlemen, is an open 
question. Still it must be remembered that those were days 
of really Titanic speculation, to which we have seen no parallel, 
even when it was most nearly approached in what is called the 
Hastings era. Nowadays everybody bets, but nobody bets much, 
and to risk 1,000/. on a race is considered a very fair plunge, 
though it would have seemed but a paltry wager in the time of 
which this chronicle treats—a time to the credit of which be it 
remarked that, if men betted enormously, they paid regularly. 
Default, if any, was made by the bookmakers and not by the 
backers; for in one of his letters after a big win at York or 
Doncaster Lord George incidentally mentions that he has never 
had so few bad debts. We have changed all that now; it is not 
the backers, at any rate, who have to complain of missing accounts, 
and we should search the ranks of the opposing forces in vain for 
an individual who would feel the smallest temptation to imitate 
the example of one Brograve, a bookmaker, who, Mr. Kent tells 
us, committed suicide after Smolensko’s Derby on account of his 
inability to settle with Sir Charles Bunbury. That Pheenix is not 
in the least likely to arise from his ashes. To what an extent Lord 
George’s enterprise surpassed all previous or subsequent Turf ven- 
tures may be illustrated by simple comparison with a recent racing 
establishment. It has been said, and probably with truth, that Lord 
Falmouth, who did everything liberally, and entered his horses 
very largely, had to win about 16,000/. each year before he could 
begin to count his profits. Mr. Kent reckons that Lord George 
had to pay something like 40,000/. before he could show a balance 
on the right side. Now, although Lord Falmouth never betted at 
all, he was enabled to win by the vast value of modern stakes ; 
but in Lord George’s day the stakes were rarely large, and 
often almost nominal. So that, if a man won, it must necessarily 
have been by betting. Yet Mr. Kent assures us that Lord 
George did, on the whole, make a good thing of racing; and cer- 
tainly, if backing horses on the grandest lines can ever be made 
to pay, Mr. Kent’s hero was the man to do it. Possessed of iron 
nerve, calm judgment, inflexible will, the dash of a born gambler 
combined with rare power of self-restraint, and an apparently 
unlimited command of money, he seems to have solved a problem 
approaching in insolubility to that of squaring the circle. 
Broadly speaking, his methods were those which have always 
been employed where any measure of success at “the great 


game” has been achieved. He tried his horses high and fre- 


quently (Mr. Kent is a great advocate for trying yearlings before 
entering them), and though hard to convince that he had a cer- 
tainty, once convinced, he put the money down without stint, 
and often without regard to price. An amusing instance of this 
is given in the case of Miss Elis and the Northamptonshire 
Stakes, then a very heavy betting race. Lord George had given 
Harry. Hill an unlimited commission, and Mr. Hill, after the 
tradition of commissioners, came whining baek to say he could 
only get 5 to 4. “ Don’t bother me with your fears,” said Lord 
George, “ but go and get on all the money you can. You'll find 

*5 to 4 good enough after the race”; and so it proved. Most 
owners would have fatally feared under similar circumstances. 
Very few, even the clever ones, having—strange as it may appear 
—perception to see that 5 to 4 against is a good price when the 
odds are practically 10 to 1 on. 

Whether the whole of Lord George Bentinck’s and Mr. Kent's 
stable strategy can commend itself to the reader he himself must 
judge. Turf morality—etiquette, custom, call it what you will— 
was far laxer then than now. The sport was in a rougher, less. 
regulated stage. It would now greatly upset the equanimity of 
the present Stewards of the Jockey Club were they to hear that a 
man having heavy bets on a race acted as starter; yet Mr. Kent 
narrates, with grave approbation of the forethought displayed, how 
Lord George, who stood an enormous stake on Red Deer for the 
Chester Cup, went down and started the horses in order to assist 
little Kitchener, the rider of Red Deer, who rewarded the attention 
by winning easily. Nor in these more fastidious days would it 
be considered exactly the right thing for an owner,to have laid 
heavily against his own horse, as Lord George undoubtedly had 
on this very occasion laid against Bramble. Mr. Kent, however, 
sees nothing queer in this transaction, and is only admiringly 
astonished at the magnanimity which gave Bramble’s backers a 
run fortheir money. Autres temps, autres meurs, and it probably 
never occurred to Mr. Kent that he might himself be sailing a 
trifle near the wind when, having tried My Mary to have about 
21 lbs. in hand for the Great Yorkshire Handicap, he wrote to 
Messrs. Weatherby to say that, as “ we had not had time to look 
over the handicap, it would be better to leave all his Lordship’s 
horses in!” 

In the great quarrel with Danebury the authors side wholly 
and heartily with Lord George; but, as to this and other matters. 
here chronicled, we are, it is rumoured, shortly to be shown the 
reverse of the medal by one of the few survivors of the hostile 
camp. It seems a pity at this distance of time to try and raise 
bad blood over such a long-past feud, more especially as it is here 
treated of not at all in an offensive manner. We heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Kent and his colleague, Mr. Lawley, on having be- 
tween them turned out a masterpiece of racing literature. That 
this, that, or the other “ supplies a long-felt want” is one of the 
most vulgar of thecant advertisements of the day, Yet we confess 
that this Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck fills in with cir- 
cumstance, shade, and detail many a dim outline of Turf history 
which has often excited a legitimate curiosity, impossible to have 
been gratified save by these reminiscences, which the old trainer 
has now made public out of love and loyalty to an adored 
master. 


NOVELS.* 


aes is something to be said for, and something to be said’ 
against, the double-barrelled novel—the novel which begins 
with the wooings of the parents, and later on, an interval having 
been announced, proceeds to describe those of the children. It 
may be objected that it is a literary dodge, effected by putting 
two little novels together to make one of the ordinary size; on 
the other hand, the incidents thus provided are to be preferred to 
padding. The first volume and a half of The Peyton Romance 
gives the history of the youth, manhood, marriage, and death of 
a certain Cyril Peyton ; the second describes the adventures, love- 
makings, engagement, good-fortune, and eventual happiness of his 
daughter. Almost exactly in the middle of the second volume 
there is supposed to be a gap of twenty years, and this divides. 
Part I. from Part II. As the author is very prolific in her cha- 
racters, this system entails the introduction of a vast multitude 
of men, women, and children; too vast a multitude, in our 
opinion ; yet they are so well described that it would be un- 


* The Peyton Romance. By Mrs. Leith Adams \ Mrs. R. S. De Courcy 
Laffan). 3 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 1892. 

Treason Felony. A Novel. By John Hill. 2vels. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1892. 

The Cuckoo in the Nest. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1892. 

The Hunourable Jane. A Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs, Pender 
Cudlip). 3 vols. Londen: White & Co. 1892. 
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gracious to complain, The descriptions of still life are as good 
as those of the characters; but here, again, prolixity does 
something towards spoiling their effect as a whole. Of 
scenes, in a dramatic sense, there are many, and those greatly 
varied, the larger proportion in the first part being laid in a 
village, and in the second in a provincial town. The book is 
by no means wanting in either pathos or humour, and irre- 
levance is perhaps its chief fault. Its pages would appear to be 
studded with pegs on which the author has hung characters she 
has met, scenes she remembers, and incidents of which she has 
heard ; nevertheless, the string of the story is threaded through 
them all and holds them more or less together. That every line, 
or every page, or every chapter would, as a whole, pass muster 
if very critically examined we do not for a moment pretend ; the 
voice “ like a sacred flute” of the curate in one place, and the 
“wonderful bell-like melodious voice” of the rector only a few 
pages further on, and things of that sort, mar the work here and 
there, while silly tittle-tattle does it no good in other places; in 
the course of the book, however, there is some good writing of 
the common novel kind, and it would not scandalize the very 
latest-born baby in its cradle. 


It is interesting to read that Sir Henry Long, Bart., the hero 
of Treason Felony, is “a person who publicly states that he 
doesn’t care a twopenny curse what ” society may “ think, say, or 
do”; and we are inclined to infer, from his cool defiance of the 
probable, if not the possible, and the freedom and ease of his 
style, that the author himself would set much the same value 
upon the opinions of reviewers. His novel is the story of a little 


’ band of Irish adventurers, with a Scotchman thrown in, who are 


always ready to go to any part of the world in which they hear 
that there is a “ desturrbance,” “ Pahrus” being their usual home 
during periods of universal peace. They are first discovered in 
the Confederated Guano Free States, and they are last heard of 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bulgaria and Chile. When 
they are not fighting on behalf of insurrectionists in a South 
American Republic, or rebels in Central Asia, they employ them- 
selves in the peaceful arts of Fenianism and the manufacture of 
“a certain highly propellant explosive ” composed of “ ammonium 
nitrate and di-nitro-benzol,” “mixed with another cheap and 
simple substance, which need not be mentioned.” Instead of the 
ordinary detective of fiction, we have here the equally fictitious 
government spy, who makes a pleasing variety. Three murders 
and one suicide can scarcely be called too much for a story 
of this sort, and a general slaughter in the first chapter 
so “blooded” us that we felt quite eager for gore. A charm- 
ing character is Mary Carmen Juanita Josefina, a half-bred 
South American, who “ purred over” men, “talked her best kind 
of broken English in Spanish-Irish” to them, “smoked to” 
them, and “ played that everlasting guitar to” them, until they 
fell within her meshes. Her mother, also, is attractive. “My 
fammillee, firstest in Guano,” she says, “ Vere nobeel'ty go, I 
go.” “ Will you hold your silly jabbering tongue ?” replies her 
husband. “Don’t either of you chaps ever marry a full-bred 
lady of the firstest family in San José,” he adds, to some friends, 
when his wife has left the room. Of a very different type is the 
character of an old English squire, who sturdily supported “ the 
State Church,” and “ persistently quarrelled with the parson,” 
“hated Free Trade like the devil,” and “countenanced smug- 
glirg,” and if he were asked for money by a tramp, “would 
damn him up hill and down dale,” and then give him halfa 
crown. There is variety, again, in the portrait of the clever 
Cambridge coach bathing from a boat. His “lank person, de- 
corated simply with a pair of gold spring double-glasses, pre- 
cipitated itself head-first over the stern.” It is impossible to 
help being more or less amused with the book, and, amidst a good 
deal of nonsense, there are passages which are far from foolish. On 
a page now before us, the author very truly remarks that “the 
orthodox modern Liberal has a kindof contemptuous affection” for 
“ the fossilized old Tory,” but “ hates and fears the young and culti- 
vated” Tory, “whose weapon is polished ridicule instead of 
pious denunciation,” for he is painfully aware that he himself 
must needs be serious, as “his supporters are nearly all serious 
people, of Calvinistic tendencies, and Social Democrats whose 
strong point is rarely a sense of humour,” and that he would in- 
finitely prefer “to be thought wicked by the old school” to 
being “thought absurd by the new.” But why, oh! why, does 
the author ask us to believe. that the charge of powder drawn 
from a spring-gun, and “neatly packed inside” a hare, would 
“blow up” “when the hare was hanging before the fire”? It 
would be as damp as powder well could be, to say nothing of the 
common custom of—well, unpacking hares before they are cooked. 

Few writers have gone to the well so often without finding it 
dry as Mrs. Oliphant. With whatever respect a critic may read 
one of her novels, it is inevitable that he should be on the look 


out for some symptoms of staleness and weariness in the work of a 
pen which has run on so long and so incessantly. We are bound 
to say that there are none in The Cuckoo in the Nest, which is 
quite up to the average standard of the author's novels, if it is not 
a little above it. Compared with some of her others—against 
which, be it understood, we have nothing to say, although we are 
not suggesting that they ever rise to the highest flights of fiction— 
this novel is rather exceptionally original. It is the history of the 
adventures of the daughter of a respectable country publican. She 
begins by borrowing fifty pounds from an aunt, and investing it in 
a special licence to be married tothe barely sane son of a wealthy 
old baronet. When her husband dies, from a cold caught when 
lying out at night very drunk, she makes herself essential to his 
invalided old father, and induces him to leave everything to her 
instead of to the next of kin. The next of kin fights the will, but 
gets beaten, and in course of time the heroine, finding life unen- 
durable, with great wealth but no friends, marries her first love, 
who has become a famous professional cricketer. The first love 
persuades her to give up the family mansion and estate to the next 
of kin, retaining a large enough fortune to furnish and live at an 
“ansome ‘ouse,” with “ spanking” horses and everything that can 
gratify her own, and his own, exceedingly vulgar tastes. In this 
manner she at last becomes happy, has a full nursery, grows fat and 
red, and enjoys gaudy finery to her heart's content. The author is 
probably right in representing that, under the circumstances de- 
scribed, no county-people would have called upon the heroine in 
the ancestral home of her deceased husband and father-in-law ; 
at the same time, experience leads us to believe that such an im- 
meneely rich and pretty young widow would not be left in the 
unbroken solitude described by Mrs. Oliphant in these days. 
There are people, we regret to say, of good family as well as of 
bad, who, under the pretence of friendship, would look upon such 
a person as their legitimate prey. Greyshott, we think, would 
have had plenty of visitors of a kind, visitors, too, who would 
have paid very long visits and talked about “poor dear Mrs. 
Piercey, who, after all, you know——” and so on,andsoon. Nor 
is the heroine’s absolute ostracism the only exaggerated feature 
of the novel. For instance, it is not likely that any lady 
would say to the heroine:—“ We're the great people of this 
country, and you're no better than the dust under our feet.” A 
scene at a funeral is greatly overdrawn, and so is one at the read- 
ing of a will after another funeral. But there is a terrible 
amount of reading in one of Mrs. Oliphant’s three-volumed novels 
of small print and close lines, and even a reviewer may possibly 
nod now and then in perusing them. 


Two wicked wives, two doctors, two old fools, one designing 
woman, one medium, a vacillating hero, a desperately constant 
heroine, and Peter, a spook, are the principal actors in The 
Honourable Jane. A vast amount of love-making, much kissing, 
four marriages, one going-mad, two natural deaths, and one 
drowning, are the chief incidents. The hero, a Captain Stafford, 
was perpetually “fetched,” as he called it, by three women— 
sometimes by one of them and sometimes by another—until he 
ultimately married the one he loved least; after that he was 
only “fetched” by two—that is to say, the two others. His 
bride had mendaciously informed her uncle and aunt that he and 
she had been “much more indiscreet than they supposed,” with 
the express purpose of making them press the poor fellow into 
marrying her. Her plot succeeded ; and, when she revealed it 
to her husband during the drive to the station after the wedding, 
all hopes of their future happiness together were shattered for ever. 
There is rather a good scene in which a lady, who had run 
away from her husband, called on a bachelor at his hotel, and 
begged him to fly with her. Now flying presented no attractions 
to him. On the contrary, he told her that such a proceeding 
would ruin him, lead to his being dismissed from the Service, or 
oblige him to leave it, and “run” him “for hideous damages.” 
After much parleying, she vehemently declared her intense love 
for him over a page and a quarter, and then he kissed her “ despe- 
rately and passionately”; but for all that “he kept his head,” 
and before she “knew what he was doing he had sent for a cab, 
and was on his way with her to his sister’s house,” where he left 
her for the night, with strict orders that she should be sent home 
to her lawful husband at his place in the country on the morrow. 
The book is not a bad specimen of the trashy society novel; there 
is a good deal of life and spirit in it, its characters are not very 
unreal, and there are some amusing “ situations.” We have just 
one more remark to make about it. If people publish novels they 
ought to take the trouble to correct their proofs; “you own” 
for your own, “she look” for she looks, “canguess” for can 
guess, “ Mrs. Abbot come” for Mrs. Abbot came, and other mis- 
prints of a like nature are rather worrying to the reader. 
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. THE KALEVALA* 


CT is notorious that sometimes very remarkable results follow 
from an absolute misconception. This is true of the Kale- 
vala. The great national epic of the Finns, round which a con- 
siderable literature has accumulated within the last sixty years, 
is—we are assured by Signor Comparetti on reasonable grounds— 
the outcome of a delusion. Lénnrot honestly believed that the 
huge mass of independent songs and ballads he had gathered 
from the mouths of the people were fragments of a great epic 


poem. But this wasa dream—a complete misapprehension on his | 


part. The ancient poem had never existed. The singers from 
whom he collected the material were absolutely ignorant of 
anything of the kind. Though they occasionally recited 
their stock of songs in a certain logical succession, it was not 
always in the same order, and they were one and all quite 
incapable of framing an epic in its most rudimentary form. 
Their intelligence was too immature to form an organic syn- 
thesis of the miscellaneous contents of their memories, and 
their attempts at uniting several independent lays into a 
coherent whole resulted in a mere hotch-potch. The Kalevala, 
as it stands in the second and enlarged edition of 1849, must 
be considered the personal work of Lénnrot. In addition to a 
number of independent songs, ballads, and magic lays, he had at 
his command a huge collection of variants. These he pieced 
together as connectedly as the material permitted. Episodes 
which could not otherwise have been introduced were dragged in 
by main force by the simple device of exchanging the name of 
the hero for one already mentioned in the intended poem. Some- 
times he treated a song much as Set treated the body of Osiris— 
he dismembered it, and distributed the parts in various sections 
of the epic. To enhance the interest and to utilize all his 
material he interpolated magic and marriage songs in places 
where they were appropriate. The process of amalgamating epic, 
lyric, magic songs and ballads was a comparatively easy task, as 
every species of poetry has the same form. The Finns have never, 
in their popular poetry at least, got beyond a trochaic metre of 
four feet with parallelism, assonance, and free rhyme. For 
changing the name of a hero or a place in order to suit his plan 


‘Lénnrot cannot be seriously blamed. He acted in thorough good 


faith, and in this only followed the precedent of the singers, who 
frequently substitute without the slightest misgiving another 
name or even their own personality for that of the legitimate 
hero. Besides, the hero is often anonymous, and designated the 
Smith or the Lapp or something equally indefinite. In fact his 
conscientious scruples against adding anything of his own 
hindered his work, and led to a want of coherence and unity in 
the action of the poem which betrays its patchwork origin. 


In choosing the Kalevala as the subject of his studies Signor 
Comparetti has, we imagine, been actuated less by predilection 
for Finnish literature than by hope of finding support for his 
views on the genesis of great epic poems. While showing up its 
weak points as a composition he is silently dealing blows at the 
opinions of Wolf, Lachmann, and their adherents. He uses it as 
an object lesson to illustrate and enforce. his conviction that no 
popular epic can originate from mechanically linking together a 
series of independent epic songs. These always retain an in- 
effaceable trace of their collective impersonal origin. The indi- 
vidual mind of a true poet is absolutely needed first to master 
the material, and then fuse it into an organic whole, from which 
nothing can be taken, to which nothing can be added without 
sensible detriment. As it has always been known that the 
Kalevala was composed of shorter epic songs arranged by 
Lénnrot, it has been adduced as an instance of the opposite 
theory. This could only be done with imperfect knowledge of 
the facts, which were not available before the publication of the 
late Dr. J. Krohn’s History of Finnish Literature in 1888. To 
him had been entrusted the manuscripts on which the Kalevala is 
based, bequeathed to the Finnish Literary Society by Lénnrot, 
who, unlike Macpherson and Kreutzwald, had not committed to 
the flames the proofs of his work. With their help Dr. Krohn 
was enabled to analyse the Kalevala into its constituent parts, 
not by esthetic guesswork, but with absolute certainty. Signor 
Comparetti has necessarily made full use of this material, and 
very opportunely for those debarred from using Dr. Krohn’s 
volumes, only a portion of which have as yet been rendered into 
German. Some of the changes introduced by Lénnrot may here 
be mentioned. In “The Song of the Creation ” (in the first runo) 
Viinimiinen is always the creator according to the MSS., and not 
the Maiden of the Air. The so-called Aino cyclus (R. 3, 4, 5) is made 
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up of three independent songs, and the name of Aino has been 
substituted for Anni. In the first of these, known as “ The 
Singing Competition,” Anni is never the sister of Joukahainen, 
and the wooer is never Viinaméinen. The second part is a 
mixture of several ballads without epic character or connexion 
with the theme to which Lénnrot has attached it. In the songs 
sung by the people it is never the Maiden of Pohjola who is seen 
sitting on a rainbow (R. 8), but generally the Maiden of the Air. 
“The Journey of Viiniméinen to Tuonela” (R. 16) to find the 
three magic words necessary to complete the gunwale, bows, and 
stern of the boat he was making, belongs properly to the “ Origin 
of Beer.” The name of the third companion in the expedition to 
capture the Sampo (R. 39, 42, 43) is never Lemminkiinen. The 
name was changed to connect him with the cycle of the Sampo. 
“The origin of the Kantele” (R. 39, 40, 41, 44) was originally a 
wholly independent song, and probably came from Esthonia. 
The songs sung at the killing and obsequies of the bear (R. 46) 
have no connexion with epic songs, and the incident that 
Viiiniméinen killed it is probably an invention of Lénnrot him- 
self. “The Origin of Fire” (R. 47, 48) is taken from magic songs, 
and has nothing to do with the story of the Sampo. “ The 
Liberation of the Sun and Moon” (R. 49) is, properly speaking, 
independent ; and the description of the fabrication of an artificial 
sun and moon by Ilmarinen, as well as the capture of the real 
luminaries by the mistress of Pohjola, are in all probability in- 
ventions of Linnrot. The last runo was composed by him from 
two entirely different ballads, “The Lay of the Virgin Mary” 
and “The Judgment of Viiiniiméinen,” the latter of which belongs 
to the cycle of Kullervo. 


Although Signor Comparetti concedes to the Kalevala the 
title of a national epic, it is with considerable hesitation and 
restriction. He denies it any other unity than that of continuity 
of such kind that one event does not follow another without some 
sort of reason or pretext to unite them, at any rate externally. 
Whatever superficial appearance of unity it may possess is entirely 
due to Lénnrot. The author finds the Kalevala full of incohe- 
rences and without a plot. What figures as the catastrophe of 
the poem—the capture of the Sampo—has only a mechanical 
connexion with the bulk of the epic; and, though its constituent 
parts are composed of popular and traditional songs, the Kalevala 
is the child of an educated mind of the nineteenth century. But, 
if Signor Comparetti has felt obliged to pass so severe a sentence 
on the Kalevala, his criticism has not been purely destructive. 
On the contrary, he has built up a connected and plausible theory 
to account for the development of Finnish myth and poetry. 
Like the Finnish wizards, he is bent on ascertaining the origin of 
things. He takes it for granted that in early times the Finns 
were Shamanists in religion. By Shamanism he mainly under- 
stands the coercive power exercised by the Shaman over nature 
and the divinities that govern it, a power that may be exerted 
by word or act. Therefore.magic is the essence of such a religion. 
Partly owing to this belief in the paramount authority of the 
Shaman, and partly to extreme poverty of intellectual and civil 
development, the ideas concerning gods and divinities never ex- 
panded to any extent. They remained shadowy, scarcely passed 
the stage of incipient personification, and never became frankly 
anthropomorphic. Hence the Finnish divinities are an unsociable, 
passionless set of beings, without sympathy for man. They 
neither love nor hate ; they have to be stirred up to benevolence 
by magic or by gifts; they have no social intercourse, no place 
of meeting. The influence and function of the Shaman was 
continued in the wizard, tietéjé, noita. In the early period 
the formule of the wizard were couched in irregular verse or in 
prose. It was not till between the ninth and eleventh centuries 
that the trochaic metre was invented and established. Though 
this great step in advance was due to foreign influence, it was 
not the result of direct copying. The first kind of poetry to 
develop was the magic song, and as this is narrative and dramatic 
it became the parent cf epic song. The priority of the magic lay 
arises from its being the vehicle of the wizard who, in an elemen- 
tary society like that of the earlier Finns, was the general 
factotum and universal provider. By his magic he could ensure 
success to the hunter or the fisherman; for the sick he was the 
only resource. Thus he had a finger in every pie, and his in- 
fluence was so overwhelming that he became the accepted type of 
a hero. He was a warrior, but not against flesh and blood. The 
wars he waged were against ghostly enemies, against the powers 
of evil and disease, or against the machinations of some other 
wizard. In the Kalevala the two ideal types of the wizard from 
two points of view are Viiniiméinen and Ilmarinen, who are not 
so much characters as representatives of two callings. One is the 
chanter of magic lays; the other the smith that forges the 
armour in which the wizard metaphorically encases himself before 
attacking some terrible ghostly enemy, or that hammers out the 
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metaphorical spears and arrows which a hostile wizard uses 
against man and beast. As the magic lay deals largely with 

ifications of nature, it naturally becomes the parent of 
myth, and to understand the mythology of the Finns we must 
study their magic songs. These are no gibberish of mystic words, 
but intelligible genuine poetry. As epic song is the offshoot 
of the magic lay, there is a natural though remarkable want of 
reality in the Kalevala. The whole atmosphere in which the 
action of this poem moves is as unreal as the world of fairy tale. 
The national epic is wholly without historic basis, though the 
contrary has often been maintained, and not one iota of the past 
history of Finland is reflected in it. Kalevala and Pohjola are 
mythic places; the only real people that figure are the Lapps; 
the one real historical fact that can be recognised in the poem is 
the Shamanistic character of the early religion of the Finns. 

The author has not been able to resist the fascination of trying 
to solve an enigma, when there is a hope of doing so by an 
etymology. An unexplained word has the same irresistible 
attraction for the etymologist that a candle has for the moth, and 
the result of a contact mostly ends in disaster in either case. The 
mystery attaching to the word Sampo is an instance in 
point. Learned men have adduced the most cogent reasons to 
prove that it can only be the sun, a rainbow, clouds, a musical 
instrument, a magic drum, God himself, a mill, a talisman, a 
wooden mortar, or the ideal of the common weal of a whole social 
group. The last of these explanations belongs to Signor Com- 
paretti. Turning to the unlearned singers, we find they are not 
much more of accord, for they variously take it to be a mill, an 
object that brings a blessing on agriculture, a bird, a boat, or 
booty. What is most certain about it is that the song of the 
Sampo is sung by the Finns of the Archangel government at the 
time of sowing the spring and autumn seed, and in Western In- 
germanland at the festival of Ukko to ensure successful crops. It 
must, therefore, be connected in some sort of way with agriculture. 
Besides his new etymology and interpretation of the word Sampo 
the author has tried his hand at several other names, but few of 
the explanations are likely to find acceptance. 

Apart from these aberrations the work of Signor Comparetti 
must be regarded as eminently sound and rational, and with the 
exception of Dr. J, Krohn’s is the most important and all-em- 
bracing that has appeared upon the subject. And without enter- 
ing into any polemic he has had the good sense, as we believe, 
entirely to reject the mythological theory which would resolve 
the story of the Kalevala into myths of the sun or storm, summer 
or winter. 


CASTELLATED AND DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF 
SCOTLAND.* 


4 gree publication of these two volumes completes a remarkable 
work which, if designed by architects, will be of signal use 
to students and historians. The period comprised in all the five 
volumes covers six centuries, and ranges from 1200 A.D. to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The authors show that the 
castles and fortresses of Scotland were constructed on four 
different plans. First, we have the castle or citadel surrounded 
by a wall or enceinte imitated from French and English designs. 
Next comes the simple oblong tower or keep, due to native 
architects. In the third period we see larger edifices built on 
what is termed the Courtyard plan. The fourth and last stage 
marks the transition from barbarism to civilization, in which 
regular attempts were made to combine strength and solidity 
with convenience and comfort. The authors further explain the 
series by the introduction of such terms as the L plan, the Z plan, 
the T plan, and so forth. These letters are occasionally perplex- 
ing, though in a general way the reader can recollect that castles 
built on the Z plan were meant for security, and those of the 
L plan for ease. The dwellers in fortresses in those times were 
obviously actuated by very intelligible motives. To have a ready 
refuge for flocks and herds; to build on a promontory, an island, 
or an eminence whence the warder could spy a company of raiders ; 
to have access to the castle only by a ladder placed outside and 
easily removed ; and to be able at suitable times to sally forth for 
retaliation and plunder, were the sound and safe principles on 
which Barons and builders relied. Nothing was truly your own 
except it could be protected by some eight feet thick. 
We must give some idea of the labour and research involved in 
the collection of the literary materials of this work. The letter- 
press extends to more than two thousand five hundred pages. 
The illustrations are more than seventeen hundred in number, 
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Their accuracy seems to us unimpeachable, as far as we can 
judge from a knowledge of some of the localities. Many of 
them have been carefully examined by the authors. In other 
cases, the residents of the manse and the country house, the 
farmer and the factor, have been resorted to; and by their aid 
we have agraphic account of forts and fortalices from Kirkmaiden 
to John o’ Groat’s house. The correspondence necessary to 
effect this object must have been enormous. Boswell tells us, in 
his Life of Johnson, that he had occasion to run over half London 
in order to verify a date. The authors of these volumes have 
taken infinite pains to ascertain the past and present history, not 
only of castles owned by Scotts, Campbells, Stewarts, end 
Gordons, but of fireplaces and sun-dials, Tolbooths and Town halls, 
and houses in towns, which have been wholly or partially re- 
moved under the aggressive action of civilization. Many of the 
castles are further illustrated by ground-plans, and in several 
instances, where every trace of the building has perished, recourse 
has been had to old sketches in town and county histories, re- 
posing on dusty shelves. Nothing, in fact, has been omitted 
which could make this work a complete, accurate, and graphic 
picture of Scotland during the period before Bannockburn or the 
contest of the clans Chattan and Quhele, down to the Rebellion 
of 1745. To give our own summary, we might say that these 
volumes represent (1) castles and forts only traceable by heaps 
of stones; (2) ruins, with standing walls in more or less of 
dilapidation and decay; (3) castles, preserving a great deal 
of their ancient architecture, but skilfully adapted by the owner 
and the builder to modern notions. It is somewhat difficult 
to make a selection from such pictorial wealth. But we might 
point to Killasser Castle, Wigtonshire, as an example of the 
first; to Newark Castle, Fifeshire, and Blanerne, in Berwick- 
shire, for the second; and to Thirlstane Castle on the Leader, 
Ballindalloch, Banffshire, Brodie, Morayshire, and Tullibole 
Castle in Kinross-shire—this last “ of comparatively small size, 
but a favourable specimen of an old Scotch house”—for the 
third. The progress downwards of many of these structures 
is pathetically traced by the writers. If the stronghold was 
not allowed to fall hopelessly into ruin, it was abandoned to _ 
his vassals or his followers by the Lord of the Manor who, 
probably enriched by marriage with a Saxon heiress, built @ 
modern residence within a few hundred yards of the old keep. 
In some cases the old building was converted into a farmhouse, 
and from the farmer it descended to the lower stage of fishermen, 
Of one edifice it is recorded that the lower story is now a byre. 
Dudhope Castle, overlooking the fair city of Dundee, was, in the 
last century, a woollen manufactory and afterwards a soldiers’ 
barrack. Thurso Castle, erected in 1660, has made way for 8 
modern residence within the last twenty years. The famous Abbey 
of Inchcolm has been used as a fortified castle; and Broughty in 
Forfarshire, on the Firth of Tay, would have been an utter ruin 
had it not been entirely rebuilt by the War Office some twenty 
years ago, and fitted up as a garrison for artillery. We ex- 
perience a shock in reading that in 1821 this old place, with its 
lands and fishings, was advertised for sale as “a delightful 
residence” or an “excellent situation for an inn.” However, it 
is reasonable to suppose that several of these castles owe their 
preservation, in some shape or other, to this prostitution to base 
and degrading uses. Left to themselves, they would have been 
the habitation of the swallow and the owl. The writer of this 
paper started a hare out of a mass of stones accurately described 
at p. 308 of vol. v. After all this desecration, it is pleasant to be 
told that divers castles famed in song and tradition are the 
dwelling-places of respectable individuals who keep alive the 
religious and political associations of the place. The ancient seat of 
the chief of the clan Mackay is occupied by the factor of the Duke 
of Sutherland, on the eastern shore of the Kyle of Tongue. Craig- 
crook, two miles from Edinburgh, was in the past generation let 
to Francis Jeffrey by the Trustees of a charity to whom it was 
assigned in 1719; and it is pleasing to think that the present 
tenant, Mr. R. Croall, has done a great deal for the improvement 
of the property. Town houses, to which a good deal of attention 
has been given, have fared both better and worse than castles in 
the country. Occasionally they have been ruthlessly swept away 
by new streets, railways, extensions, and improvements. A 
serious and solemn controversy has arisen about the exact site 
and proportions of a house in Edinburgh shown as the residence 
of John Knox. It is all to be read at length, aided by excellent 
illustrations, at pages 424 and following of vol. iv. The house 
known as that of Mary of Guise was standing in the Lawnmarket 
of Edinburgh as late as 1883. The upper stories of Allan 
Ramsay’s house were removed as about thirty years 
ago; but the lower stories, in which the poet, like Richardson 
the novelist, carried on his business as bookseller, are still to be 
seen. The name of one worthy Baillie Macmorran, who was 
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servant of the Regent Morton and who met with his death 
ically while suppressing a riot of the boys of the High 
School, in 1595, is still preserved by a house in Riddle’s Close, 
pronounced to be “one of the best examples of old domestic 
architecture remaining in Edinburgh.” Tobias Smollett is asso- 
i with a tenement in St. John’s Street, Canongate; the 
ite Horse Inn, in the same neighbourhood, with the meeting of 
Roland Graeme and Catherine Seton in the Monastery; a flat in 
what are termed “Houses Top of Mound” with Boswell and 
Johnson, who had been rescued by his faithful follower from the 
discomforts of the White Horse Inn; other houses with men 
eminent at the Bar and thé Bench; and everything—wynd, close, 
and market—more or less with Walter Scott. It is all very well 
for the thoughtful improvers of the nineteenth century to sneer at 
such sentiment, and almost to rejoice when certain spots can be 
no longer identified as the resort of poet, scholar, and divine. 
Cicero knew better, and expressed a Roman’s feeling common to all 
times :—“ Movemur, nescio quo pacto, locis, in quibus eorum quos 
admiramur, adsunt vestigia.” Your modern reformer is almost as 
destructive as, according to an old tradition, was Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The most flagrant instance of unnecessary demolition is 
Fecorded at p. 68, vol. v. An old Mansion House, with arcades 
of a most imposing description, “one of the most remarkable 
specimens of a Town House left in Scotland,” stands in an open 
space in the Green Market, Dundee. It in no way obstructed the 
traffic, and with a little restraint and care might have lasted 
“for centuries to come.” One half has gone since vol. v. was in 
print. The rest, we may be quite sure, will follow. As a rule, 
no building Jess than one hundred years old is included in this 
work, but the engrossing nature of the pursuit has led to the 
description of some thirty churches and monuments in which 
estic and ecclesiastical architecture is intermingled, or where 
Kirk has owed something to the Castle or vice versd. The 
formers of Knox’s time were more bent on destruction than pre- 
servation, and Puritanic sentiment was associated with sterility. 
The skill shown in the treatment of Gothic architecture, we are 
warned, was then entirely lost. Picturesque ornament s .voured 
pf Prelacy, to say nothing of Popery, and was doomed. But 
some exquisite specimens of doorways, pulpits, lairds’ pews, and 
belfries, which have escaped the destroyer, are to be found in this 
part of the work. Nor do we stop here. There is a supplement 
of nearly 150 pages about various structures, accounts of which 
to have been volunteered too late for their incorporation in 
any one of the four periods. And the subject of sundials is 
made really interesting by sheer research and skill of treat- 
ment. If we may credit Mr. MacGibbon and Mr, Ross, though 
numerous books exist for the guidance of the dial-maker, their 
authors have treated their subject on a haphazard and not a 
scientific plan. Dials, we learn, may be artistically divided 
into two great heads. They are attached and detached. The 
er are to be found in every town and village, and the latter 
can be divided mto—1. Obelisks; 2. Lecterns; 3. Facet-headed. 
4- Horizontal, There are subdivisions of each class, with as 
many uses of application as the subordinate headings of a Cove- 
nanter’s sermon. We have only space to notice a few distinc- 
tions. Some are single-faced; others have two faces on angles 
and corbels; many of them have dates, and some have appro- 
sae mottoes and inscriptions. Several of the detached sort are 
found in courtyards, gardens, and market-places, In some few 
the supporting figures of human beings and animals would excite 
Mr. Ruskin’s displeasure. But there are some exquisite speci- 
mens of pillars and obelisks. We gather that the art of 
dial-making was practised quite as much for skill in orna- 
ment as for domestic convenience and use. Dials flourished, 
if we may use the expression, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century for about one hundred and fifty years. 
Gradually they were superseded by clocks and watches. Hugh 
Miller, in the exercise of his profession, amused himself by 
carving a sun-dial, and as late as 1840 a North-country mason, 
. Alexander Fraser, produced a specimen still to be seen at Bredis- 
holm near Glasgow, “not unworthy to be classed with the 
ancient examples.” It strikes us that several of the dials are so 
constructed as to catch very little of the sun, and to be nearly 
always in shadow. It might be urged that, even in exposed 
situations, for months of the year there can be no sunshine to 
catch. It was remarked in an article in the Quarterly Review, 
written some forty years ago, that forms of salutation had some- 
thing to do with the climate of the speakers. No Dane 
or Swede, and probably no Scotchman, would ever think of ex- 
rms a hope that his chieftain’s “ shadow might never be less.” 
Such a greeting would be appropriate in the mouth of a Turk or 
Persian in a land where the sun always shines. 


© The work winds up not inappropriately with a short account 
of the class to whom these durable works, castles, cathedrals, 


and palaces are due. It seems not improbable that those who 
are termed “ master masons” were at first architects. At another 
period they were known as masters of the works, and were 
nobles or prominent citizens; but our authors are of opinion 
that these latter were more concerned with the superintendence 
of the buildings in progress than with the original designs and 
plans. Many of these worthies are enumerated with dates of 
eppointment, amount of remuneration, and conditions of con- 
tract. It is significant that the closing sentences mention 
Abbotsford, Sir Walter, and his master mason from the neigh- 
bouring village of Darnick. We may fairly congratulate the 
authors on having completed a work which must be a landmark 
for generations. Standing walls may become shapeless heaps 
and the haunt of satyrs; castles, colleges, and hospitals may be 
converted into working-men’s clubs, schools from which all re- 
ligion is eliminated, or lecture-rooms for the dissemination of 
universal plunder and philanthropy. But these volumes, as far 
as is possible to pencil and pen, have stereotyped Scotland past 
and present, and may well claim to have intercepted the stroke of 
Time. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


is coneolatory to know that, whatever the scientific spirit of 
the age may effect by applying the “explaining away” pro- 
cess to the ancient traditions and legends of a people, there is ever 
a ne plus ultra of poetry, which is unaffected by, the rational 
explanation of folklorists. Behind that explanation we are ever con- 
fronted with legend and myth—the poetry, and primitive man— 
the poet. And it were easier to devise a flawless and unassailable 
definition of poetry than to conceive an age of human society 
when poetry was not. With these elemental forms of poetry the 
modern poet deals in a fashion very different from that of the 
folklore student. Of legends he will make lyrics, breathing into 
them a soul that sings, and sometimes, it may be, reinspiring rude 
or lifeless legendary forms with the spirit that was lost. In this 
re-creative art Mr. W. B. Yeats has achieved remarkable dis- 
tinction by The Wanderings of Oisin. Like that lyrical poem, 
one of the most imaginative and beautiful of its class in English 
poetry, Mr. Yeats’s new poem, The Countess Kathleen, is founded 
on Irish tradition, though the legend is of later date and less 
heroic days, and is cast, moreover, into the form of a play. The 
reason Mr. Yeats gives for this treatment is not altogether 
convincing. It reminds us of the old charge of “want of 
human interest” brought against Shelley, which has resulted 
in those who hold to that belief rating The Cenci above Pro- 
metheus Unbound. That, we are convinced, is the popular 
verdict, and contrary to the judgment of the poetic. The 
story of the Countess Kathleen selling her soul for the 
starving people is a legend of Christian Ireland. The Christian 
cycle of legends “ being mainly concerned,” Mr. Yeats urges, 
“ with contending moods and moral motives, needed, I thought, 
a dramatic vehicle.” Now, although Mr. Yeats has done 
what an artist may in this direction, the legend is little sus- 
ceptible to dramatic treatment. The contending moods and moral 
motives are confined of necessity to an extremely limited field of 
action. There is no conflict of moods and motives among the 
maddened peasantry, and it is the reckless profligacy with which 
they barter their souls for gold with the demon merchants that 
ends such conflict in the Countess and determines her self-sacri- 
fice. The play, indeed, is dramatic only in the qualified sense 
that Longfellow’s Golden Legend, or an old Mystery play, or 
interlude, is dramatic. But in the vivid presentment of the story 
the strength of the poet’s imagination is conspicuous. As in 
Sintram, we breathe the very atmosphere of an age when men’s 
souls were exceedingly precious possessions, as newlysdiscovered 
treasures are, and worthy of the unceasing plotting and snaring 
of the powers of evil. “Flames,” the merchants call these souls, 
but to the peasants they were things tangible, as the demons and 
elemental spirits that peopled their mysterious world, things 
that took birdlike or batlike forms, and were readily pouched 
by the merchants like other merchandise in their dark sacks. 


* The Countess Kathleen ; and various Legends and Lyrics. By W. B. 
Yeats. London: Fisher Unwin. 1892. ’ 

Skeleton Leaves. By Frank Leyton. London: K P. Trench, 
Triibner, & Co., Lim. ng 

Sight and Song. By Michael Field. London: Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane. 1892. 


Links Broken Chains. Donizetti Muller. Cambridge : 
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The horror of famine, as of the shadow of death on the land, is 
suggested with wonderful power in the opening scene of the play 
in the village inn, where the two demons, disguised as merchants, 
begin their unholy campaign. Their chaffering with the peasants 
is an exceedingly grim business. But their chief object is not to 
drive bargains with the ignorant and superstitious country folk, 
but to gain the soul of the wealthy and pious Lady Kathleen. 
The news of the strange bartering is brought to her by a herds- 
man, whose speech is eminently characteristic :— 

As I came down the lane by Tubber-vanach, 

A boy and man sat cross-legged on two stones, 
With moving hands and faces famine-thin, 
Gabbling to crowds of men and wives and boys 

Of how two merchants at “The Lady’s Head 

Buy souls for hell, giving a price so great 

That men may live through all the dearth in plenty. 
The vales are famine-crazy—I’m right glad 

My house is on the mountain near to God, 

The merchants set their toils cunningly for the Lady, calling 
to their aid all manner of unclean spirits and powers—* sowlths,” 
“ tevishes,” and the rest—and visit her, still as merchants, 
though she knows them not as the two who buy’souls. She 
questions them concerning the famine and the strangers who 
deal in souls, and they assure her the dearth will last long, her 


grain ships are delayed on the sea, and the selling of souls must 


progress. She asks :— 
Wherefore do they sell ? 
Is the green grave so terrible ? 


And the first"merchant replies :— 

Some sell 
Because they will not see their children die, 
And some because their neighbours sold before, 
And some because there is a kind of joy 
In casting hope away, in losing joy, 
In ceasing all resistance, in at last 
Opening one’s arms to the eternal flames, 
In casting all sails out upon the wind : 
To this—full of the gaiety of the lost— 
Would all folk hurry if your gold were gone. 


The gloom deepens, the ghastly traffic goes on, until the crisis 
is reached in a scene very powerfully imagined, when the Coun- 
tess—“ the sadness of the world upon her brow”—is compelled 
by the anguish of her heart to sign the bond. In the end, like 
Gretchen, she triumphs over the powers of evil. Her sacrifice is 
accepted, and at death her soul is wafted to heaven, and the 
demons are discomfited. Mr. Yeats has treated this singular and 
interesting legend as only a true poet could. He has set it in its 
own proper atmosphere, and endowed it with rich significance 
and impressive actuality. The minor songs and ballads in his 
volume are naturally less engrossing. These also are based on 
Irish legendary lore, and in “The Death of Cuchullin,” “The 
Rose of the World,” “Fergus and the Druid,” Irish tradition 
proves, indeed, a deep and productive “fountain-head,” when a 
poet of Mr. Yeats’s powers draws inspiration from it. 

Skeleton Leaves is composed of a kind of autobiography in blank 
verse—“ Leaves from the Diary of a Suicide” it is called—written 
by a young woman who loved not wisely and drowned herself. 
The story is in no respect persuasively set forth, nor quickened by 
a dramatic interchange of the lights and shades of passion. Full 
of almost unmitigated woe though it be, it cannot be termed a 
tragedy unless we accept the popular everyday ignoble abuse of 
the word common to certain daily newspapers. There is some- 
thing exceedingly unreal in the form and the sentiment of Mr. 
Leyton’s poem. Even if we admit the reasonableness of the 
assumption that a young, uneducated country girl—she is a mere 
child when she first takes to the diary—should pour forth her 
thoughts and lamentations on the temptations of youth, on the 
hardships of workhouse life, on love, marriage, and so forth, in 
very fluent verse, the presentment of what is surely a somewhat 
incredible case ought at least to be plausible. Yet Mr. Leyton 
has neglected even this elementary rule. 

What Mr. Michael Field has attempted in Sight and Song is what 
Shelley achieved in his stanzas on Leonardo’s “ Medusa,” only 
Shelley did not ascribe his poem to “a method of art-study,” and 
talk of “ illuding himself as a formative power in his work.” An 
extremely simple and natural process becomes a very subtle and 
abstract method where Mr. Michael Field is concerned. “The aim 
of this little volume is,” says the author, “as far as may be, to 
translate into verse what the lines and colours of certain chosen 
pictures sing in themselves; to express, not so much what these 
pictures are to the poet, but rather what poetry they objectively 
incarnate.” Reduced to intelligible terms, this affected language 
merely means that the aim is purely descriptive—as Mr. Michael 
Field’s examples of the method fully prove. This is all that 


Shelley gives us—a poet’s description—and, to tell the truth, it is 
more than Mr. Michael Field succeeds in giving. In each instance 
every detail of the picture treated is insisted on, with prosaic 
and most disenchanting effect. We take, for example, a picture 
familiar to everybody—the charming and pathetic “ Cephalus and ° 
Procris ” of Piero di Cosimo in the National Gallery—and note 
how the “singing” of Messer Piero’s “lines and colours” is 
translated by Mr. Michael Field :— 

Ah, foolish Procris !—short and brown 

She lies upon the leafy, littoral plain ; 

Her scarlet cloak, her veil have both slipped down, 

And rest 

Across her loins; the naked feet are bound 

With sandals of dull gold, their thongs being wide 

And interlaced ; the body’s swelling side 

Crushes the arm ; each sterile breast 

_ Is grey; upon the throat there is a stain 

Of blood and on the hand along the ground, 
And, lest it might be imagined this is not a fair example of 
Mr. Michael Field’s refinement and imaginative insight, we would 
cite the “ Antiope” of Correggio at the Louvre (p. 16)—“She lies 
cuddled on the grass” ; “ A Pieta” of Crivelli’s (p. 106), with the 


“almost lolling tongue”; “The Magdalen” of Timoteo Viti at 


Bologna :— 
This tender sylph of a maid 
Is the Magdalen—this figure lone, 


&c. Could anything be more bald and revolting? The form of 
metre these poems have, but the inspiration is that of Anti-Poet. 
Here is the second stanza of the last-named “ poem” written as. 
prose, which in spirit it is:—“ Her long fair hair is allowed to 
wander in its thick simpleness; the graceful tresses crowd un- 
equal, yet close enough to have woven about her neck and breast 
a wimple of golden stuff. Though the rock behind is rude, the 
sweetness of solitude is on her face, the soft withdrawal that in 
wild flowers we have loved so oft.” 

Links from Broken Chains is a pretty little book to the eye, as. 
books are that issue from the “ Riverside Press,” yet is the verse 
it enshrines of the most ordinary description of sing-song, the 
kind of verse that suggests the ‘‘ words for music ” of the drawing-. 
room music composer. The themes are various, and should 
tempt the musician. There is the song of “The Alien,” anda 
“Champagne Song ”—in which we are assured that all the gods, 
“the whole celestial staff,” would storm the world if they only 
knew how good is that mortal wine. Fearless of gout, we sup-- 
pose, they would storm the world. But, alas! there is the song 
of “The Drunkard,” who raves of blood, and gold, and orphans, 
and crimson snakes with golden flakes. Says he :— 


Tl flee! but where ? 
His gold I dare 

Not touch ; 
The law will deal 
With me—I feel 

Its clutch. 


The “Quatrains” of Mr. Martin are mostly of a moralizing 
turn, and have occasionally a true epigrammatic ring, as in “A 
Thousand to One” :— 

One snowflake kiss I'd give and take away ; 
Thy “No” I dare not heed, for sweet Love's sake ; 
A thousand tongues hast thou to bid me take ; 
And but one little one to say me nay. 
Written in the same measure is “ Life’s Mystery,” a poem in. 
which the voice of science and the voice of the poet are heard in 
mystical interchange, blending in the end in apleasing strain of 
optimism, But what will your true Irishman say of Mr. Martin's — 
song of the “True Shamrock”? The wood-sorrel he takes, on 
the authority of Dr. Spencer Thomson, as the true shamrock, and 
sings his faith in melodious stanzas. 

Something of a pensive Shenstonian air clings to Mr. Norman 
Gale’s lyrics. They appear to have been inspired in a pastoral 
land, in the open air, certainly where shepherds and milkmaids, 
hawthorn-trees and the calm world of flowers and brooks, engage 
the singer's meditative fancy. Some of the songs are extremely 
pretty, and charm by their unpremeditated flow; and these we 
have met with before in volumes privately printed, and have com- 
mended in previous reviews, if memory does not play us false. 
Such are the pretty songs of the alternating seasons (27-33), 
“Love, I met thee yesterday” and “A Shepherd's Song.” To 
these are now added other examples of natural song not less. 
graceful and pleasing. 

Of Our Earth we have an instalment of eight cantos, and feel 
some hesitation in judging of the whole by the part of a poem 
that may exceed the length of any known epic. Its scheme , 
appears to be absolutely impenetrable. If the author's design is 
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to simulate in words the formless void, he has succeeded only too 
well. The blank verse is of the flattest, the diction intolerably 
tortuous—“ ings,” “ darkful,” “orderment,” “anonce,” are 
words that illuminate the turgid stream—and, despite the usual 
“argument” to each canto, neither course nor goal is perceptible 
to the resolute reader. 


TWO FAIRY BOOKS.* 


R. LANG is an unjust man. He attributes the variation or 
multiplication of his fairy books to the demand of children. 
Whereas, unless we mistake very greatly, we ourselves pointed 
out to him at an early period that he was quite welcome to run 
through the rainbow of colours in this particular department, and 
had better do so. However, we will forgive him ; and we really 
need only quote the opinion of a youthful reader of this particular 
volume to the effect that “1t’s the best of the lot” to establish 
our own that there is room for a Yellow, a White, and any 
number of other fairy books, until a new cabinet des fées is made 
up. For ourselves, we should not say that this is the best, because 
in this matter it is almost impossible that there should be any best. 
Fairy tales are a lucky bag in which it is almost impossible to dip 
@ fit hand without fishing up treasure. So long as they are not 
adulterated with too much moral purpose (whereof we trace only 
one instance here, and that is so far from a truly shocking one 
that we shall say no more of it), they cannot go wrong. They have 
the root of the matter, the bold attachment to the principal, the 
best, and the eternal things, as opposed to the casual, the worst, 
and the conventional. It is possible to write a bad fairy tale ; it 
has been done more than once. But it requires either an ab- 
normal stupidity or a very great and perverted cleverness to do 
it. The constituents of the present volume are naturally less 
familiar to the general reader than those of the other two selec- 
tions, Mr. Lang has not again attempted, and it was wise in 
him not again to attempt, that selection from the Arabian Nights 
on which he once ventured. The fact is that the Arabian Nights 
is a book, and it is the characteristic of a book that, though you 
may, with the blessing of Providence, select from it alone, you 
cannot mix selections from it with other books without very 
great danger. It has the cachet, the sole and single literary 
mark. Who impressed that mark on it is not, we believe. known ; 
it may have been somebody quite early and forgotten, who wrote 
Arabic, or somebody quite late, and only guessed at, who wrote 
French. But it was somebody, and somebody who did not 
merely transmit, but recreated. Even Perrault, even Grimm, 
has not succeeded in putting the griffe on his stories to the same 
extent; and therefore their work, like Mme. d’Aulnoy’s, like M. 
de Caylus’s, like others, will bear excerption and congregation. 
The Arabian Nights will not. As the book is large, and in its 
entirety is not wholly suitable for the purpose, it might be a very 
good thing if Mr. Lang, than whom nobody is more capable, 
would devote a special volume of any colour he likes to this peer- 
less collection. But he was wise not to give any of it here, just 
as he was not so wise to give some of it before. 


The constituents of the present volume are fairly miscellaneous. 
It opens with one of Mme. d’Aulnoy’s best, “The Blue Bird,” 
and it draws judiciously from the more disputable matter of that 
curious archseologist, the Comte de Caylus. “ Heart of Ice,” which 
is due to him, is one of the best things in the book, and we think 
the best thing that he himself ever did. Mr. Lang has also 
drawn on his friends the later French folklorists—M. Deulin, 
M. Sébillot, and the rest. The only objection that we have to 
these later French folk-tales is that they are evidently vulgarized 
débris of things much better ; as genuine, no doubt, as the literary 
versions or inventions of the Court writers in the same country 
two hundred or a hundred and fifty years ago, but subjected 
to a different and much less engaging process of sophistication. 
The balance of the book is made up of a strong draft from tlie 
less known tales of Grimm and of some “oddments” which are 
very welcome. “The Story of the Three Bears,” the greatest 
triumph of really modern folklore that has passed through the 
literary mill, is particularly welcome. And Mr. Lang’s preface is 
charming, as the work of a folklorist who happens to be a man of 
letters was sure to be. We only query a certain reticence or 
time-serving. “They,” the folk of lang syne, “ believed that 
witches could turn people into beasts,” says Mr. Lang. Would 
he give us the date at which this process ceased ? 

Mr. Ford’s illustrations are very agreeable. It is, indeed, 
impossible to decide which of his princesses one would rather 
marry; and he may be thought to have given colour to polygamy 
an ~ Myre Fairy Book, By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans & 

Indian Fairy Tales. By Joseph Jacobs. London: Nutt. 1892. 


by suggesting that it would be extremely pleasant to marry them 
all, His giants, beasts, and so forth are very competent; and 
(rarest virtue of an illustrator!) he has, as a rule, looked at his 
text. We are all the more grieved that his merit has failed him at 
an important moment. His cut of the discovery of the wicked 
little old woman by the Three Bears has great merits. All the 
bears are rightly conceived, and the Little Old Woman (though, 
we think, softened) is sufficiently disgusting. But Mr. Ford is 
unfaithful; he has been seduced by the passion for something 
effective. The Little, Small, Wee Bear, as he raises himself and 
puts his forepaws on the fvotboard of the bed, is an engaging 
sight. But, alas! the Little Old Woman could never have seen 
him thus, and if she had she could not have escaped in the his- 
torical manner. For the text, which cannot lie, informs us that 
“when she saw the Three Bears on one side of the bed she 
tumbled herself out at the other and ran to the window.” Now 
in Mr. Ford’s picture the Bears are at the foot and the window 
at the head, which would have necessitated a quite different 
gymnastic. This is a spot; but there are spots in the sun. 

Mr. Jacobs’s Indian Fairy Tales is also a very pleasant book, 
and we are much obliged to him for it. Nor is it necessary to dwell 
much on the fact that, while Mr. Lang is a man of letters who 
has a dash of folklore, Mr. Jacobs is a folklorist with a praiseworthy 
fancy for letters. He is most learned and candid on the sources 
of his tales, and we feel that the deplorable paralogism of which he 
is the victim as to their original origin is more a misfortune than 
a fault. Mr. Jacobs is of those who hold what may be called the 
colporteur theory as to fairy tales. They were all invented and 
finished off, stock, lock, and barrel, in India, Alexander fetched 
some; the Crusaders more; the Portuguese when they doubled the 
Cape more again, and when they returned the good Lusitanians had 
sufficient sense of justice to leave a few there. Europe sent them 
to America, et patati et patata. We are, of course, giving Mr. 
Jacobs's theory in our form, not his; and we shall not spend 
much space in reiterating the assertion (we might say the demon- 
stration) that it is all naught. The human is not merely a col- 
porteur, he isa human. Evolved or created, product of design 
or outchuck of atoms, he has got certain ideas, certain desires, cer- 
tain forms and modes of thought and fancy. He cannot, do what 
he will, commit a crime, write a book, frame a story, make love, 
even dream in a new way; and if he ever consciously steals or 
imitates, it is because he is lazy or stupid, or else preternaturally 
wise and clever. He would imitate and steal unconsciously and 
guiltlessly if he shut himself up in a tower of ivory and refused 
ever to look at a book, to listen to a fellow-creature, or even to 
gaze out of the window. 

Far be it from us, however, to quarrel with Mr. Jacobs because 
with all his learning he is not quite critic enough to see this. He 
has given us a charming book, and a good deal of its contents 
will be new even to avid students of fairy lore, while all of it is 
delightful for reading and profitable for comparison. We are as 
nearly sure as we can be of anything (which is not saying very 
much) that the Tar Baby was not in any sense borrowed from a 
Jataka; but we are absolutely sure (which we scarcely ever are) 
that this book is a most pleasing volume. Some of the stories, 
no matter whether we knew them before or not, are priceless, 
Such is that of “Princess Labam,” that beneficent and not 
maleficent ancestress (as Mr. Jacobs would say), or sister (as we 
should say) of Princess Luisante, who used to sit upon a tower at 
night that the radiance of her beauty might illumine the whole 
city and enable her father’s subjects to pursue task or pleasure un- 
helped by lamporcandle. “ The Magic Fiddle,” though oddly trun- 
cated and incomplete, as many of these Oriental stories are, is very 
delightful, and the “ Majnun and Laili” is exemplary as showing 
that great truth which has impressed itself on everybody who 
has seen a guardsman and a nursemaid (though in the West, if not 
in the East, the disproportion decreases as you go higher) of the 
extreme inferiority of man to woman when they are both young. 
It is an interesting and satisfactory feature that in these stories 
the cats (and the tigers also) play an invariably creditable part. 
The cat in the “Charmed Ring” is a most admirable cat. For 
mere stories “The Son of Seven Queens” and “ Raja Rasalu” 
perhaps deserve the pre-eminence, while “ Why the Fish 
Laughed ” contains perhaps most of that curious folk-shrewdness 
which rather tends to be blunted than improved by “culture,” 
But the whole book is highly recommendable. [If it is not such 
good literature as much of Mr. Lang’s, it is fresher to most people. 
We must say a word about the illustrations here too. Mr. J. D. 
Batten, who has done them, has not Mr. Ford’s smooth accomplish- 
ment, but he is better in variety. The frontispiece (Princess 
Labam on her tower) is a hard thing well done; and in many other 
things throughout the book the faculty of doing things very diffi- 
cult with competency, and something more, is very apparent. The 
above-referred-to cat in the “Charmed Ring,” as she sits, quite 
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stately and at the same time at her ease, with her paws on the rat- 
bridegroom, and the whole people of rats éplorés round her, is a 
noble thing. So is the’ kitten, conventional but excellent, who 
plays such an important part at the window in preventing that 
careless Raja Rasalu from being cheated at chaupur by wicked 
old King Sarkap, while the naked maidens flit round so dis- 
tractingly. So is the “Demon with the Matted Hair,” a very 
intricate fiend, who in the text succumbs weakly to a kind of 
local preacher; while the three silhouetted thieves in “ Pride 
goeth before a Fall” are excellent. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE GREAT GAME OF THE WORLD.* 


T is easy to sympathize with the emulation of sportsmen as to 
magnificent trophies of the forest or field. It is something 
to have killed the largest tiger on record ; to have brought home 
a portentous pair of elephants’ tusks; or to exhibit the most 
interminably winding horns of the mountain sheep of the Pamirs. 
But the consciences of sportsmen are notoriously as elastic as the 
skins of their big game ; horns are said to shrink phenomenally in 
the drying, and neither Ananias nor Miinchausen would be placed 
when rivals of the gun are capping reminiscences. Consequently 
Mr. Rowland Ward has had a happy idea in compiling this 
volume of measurements and weights. It is something to fix the 
maxima, which cannot be considerably exceeded with impunity. 
Moreover, he gives guarantees for the trustworthiness of his 
figures. The specimens have in most cases been measured by 
the same expert; otherwise the figures come from well-known 
men who have been put upon their honour, and can show the 
relics of the animals. But the libro d’oro of weights and 
measures has a much wider interest. It indicates the various 
localities where the rarer species must be sought; it notes 
their ranges within definite limits, with the nature of the 
districts which attract them; and it is instructive to natu- 
ralists as going into descriptive detail with regard to the 
latest varieties which have been discovered. The outsider can, 
of course, learn a great deal, and there are surprises in store 
for him. We see, for example, that animals we had believed to 
be confined to South Africa are to be found even in Formosa and 
in the swamps and jungles of the Dutch Archipelago. We are 
informed of the many variations in the hartebeeste, of which the 
older explorers recognized but the solitary type that furnished 
standing dishes for the spits or the frying-pans. Territories but 
recently investigated are as rich in their fauna as they are other- 
wise barren; such as that sandy and sun-scorched horn of Somali 
Land, which nature seems to have forgotten when arranging for 
irrigation. We own besides to a certain pride, though it is no 
new sentiment, when we glance at the long lists of the wealthy 
and well-born Englishmen who with tent and rifle have ran- 
sacked each corner of the habitable globe. It needs not much 
imagination to suggest the scenes and the hardships which these 
dry figures imply. The men who return them have faced every- 
thing in the way of climate and weather, from the Arctic cold to 
tropical sunglow, from the shrivelling storms on the Roof of the 
World to the malarious blasts of fiery furnaces in mid-Africa or 
Java. We came upon many a well-known name, but perhaps 
the man who, by the general admission of his compeers, should 
take the foremost place among sportsmen is Selous, of South 
African notoriety. His book, in spite of its modesty, confirms 
that judgment. A professional hunter, and with relatively small 
means, Mr. Selous knocks over his elephants by the brace or 
leash, like partridges or pheasants. In that respect he is perhaps 
rivalled by Sir Samuel Baker, who, notably in the cultivated 
grounds on the Blue Nile and Atabara River, used literally of a 
night to get beneath the trunks of the marauding tuskers, when 
the scream of the piece of ordnance he christened “ The Baby ” 
died down in the groans of expiring monsters. Which leads us 
to remark that almost certainly the measurements in this volume 
will never be exceeded. For all the wild animals are being 
hunted hard, and, thanks to trade and railways, explosive 
shells and express rifles, have no longer a reasonable chance 
of attaining patriarchal longevity. We never hear now, even in 
letters to the Indian journals, of the biggest tiger that ever was 

bagged ; and the far-famed grizzly bear of West America has 
lost his immemorial character for ferocity. With the human 
intelligence attributed to the sagacious beast, he has been steadily 
developing the bump of caution, and shrinks from close acquaint- 
ance with anything stalking on two legs, 

But we pass on to notice a few of the pages which are sugges- 
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tively illustrated by photographs. Precedence is assigned to the 
hippopotamus or seacow, which is confined to Africa, although we 
fancy he might claim close kindred with the manatou, now 
extinct in the West Indian Islands, though surviving on the 
Upper Amazon. Both kinds of marine cattle graze upon water- 
weeds at the bottoms of the streams; but the manatou was 
harmless under all circumstances, while the hippopotamus some- 
times even plays the réle of assailant. A very formidable 
enemy he can be, for his massive tusks—all tusks are mea- 
sured at the root—are sometimes more than Q ins. in circum- 
ference. Still more dangerous are the razor-like tushes of the 
boar, and they are none the less dangerous that they are short. 
The greatest length of the outside curve is given at 10 ins., 
and yet the boar has been known to come off victorious in a 
battle with the Bengal tiger. The names of the beasts are 
arranged neither alphabetically nor systematically, and soon we 
come to the unfamiliar and oddly-named muntjac, It is a deer 
which has its habitat in Hindostan and in all the warm countries 
of the Southern Pacific. We could wish we had been told some- 
thing of its weight ; but it cannot be big, for the sweep of the 
horns is but 6} inches. That is in contrast to the stately sambur 
or Indian stag, which follows, and is always associated in our 
mind with the pages of “the Old Forest Ranger,” who used to 
follow that chase in the uncleared jungles of the Neilgherries. 
The sambur weighs 600 lbs.—when gralloched, as we presume— 
and stands about as high at the shoulder as a good-sized cob, 
The spread of the sambur’s antlers is magnificent, and there is a 
space of 24 feet from tip to tip. The red-deer ranges over all 
Europe, Western Asia and Northern Africa, The stags of 
our own Scottish Highlands cannot compare for size or stateliness 
with their brothersof Hungary. The best Scotch head only measured 
24} inches, as contrasted with 65 inches grown on the Carpathians. 
A finer animal than the former was what we may call a semi- 
domesticated red-deer, shot in Mr. Assheton Smith's Welsh park, 
with a spread of 30 inches, The best of the North American 
W apitis is more than half as big again, and the grand Carpathian 
species yields in size to the extinct Irish Elk, appropriately 
named Cervus giganticus. Generally speaking, we find that the 
weight of deer depends partly on the climate, but chiefly on the 
food. The Caribou or reindeer is an exception. The further 
north you find him, the better he seems to thrive, and like the 
musk ox he fattens on the Arctic lichens. And the moose which 
haunts more southerly forests and swamps is very decidedly 
smaller. 


There are some remarkably graceful dwarfs of the deer tribe. 
Kirk’s antelope, an East. African aboriginal, to which Sir 
John Kirk stands sponsor, wears Lilliputian horns three inches 
long; and Salt’s antelope from Somali Land is still more 
minute. As for the beautiful little gazelles of Oriental poetry, 
they seem to do well anywhere; apparently they can dis- 
pense with water, and lay on flesh in a wilderness of sand and 
stones. Naturally, they are always in high condition, and it is 
no easy business to ride them down. We are somewhat surprised 
that so many measurements should be recorded of the roan and 
the sable antelopes. Once they were deemed invaluable for their 
rarity, and we are reminded of the enthusiasm of Harris, in his 
South African wild sports, when, with a shattered rifle, the 
broken lock spliced with a strip of deer-skin, he rolled over a 
grand specimen of the Hippotragus niger. Perhaps the most 
notable of all the antelopes, from the scientific point of view, 
is the Inyula, said to be a connecting link between the Koodo 
and the Boshbok, 

A very remarkable group are the wild sheep and goats which 
have been attracting so many adventurous rifles to the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada, to the Himalayas and the plateaux 
of Kashmir or Thibet. The horns of the finest Himalayan ibex which 
was killed by Mr. Kennard had a span of four feet and a quarter. 
But those of a wild goat from South-Eastern Europe, which fell 
to Colonel Marston’s rifle, were a trifle longer. And these, again, are 
surpassed by the curve of the best markhor, an Aabitué of the 
higher Himalayas, resembling the goat. When you cross the 
Indus into Afghanistan, the curved horns of the markhor are 
curiously straightened and fall away in length by a fourth. 
Marco Polo's sheep with its curling horns caricatures the eccentric 
twists of the wild West Highland rams which serve as snuff- 
mulls at the mess-tables of Highland regiments. The horns of 
one killed by Lord Roberts are six feet in length with some 
inches over. It is difficult to divine the age of such a venerable 
greybeard, but we doubt not that, from among the clouds looking 
down on Central Asian passes, he must have witnessed very 
stirring historical marches. And that Indian sheep named after 
the great Venetian traveller is a cousin of the moufflon which 
roams over the Sardinian hills and the hunting-grounds dear 
to the sovereigns of Italy. But the moufflon carries a more 
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modest head, and the sweep of his best horns is twenty-nine 
inches. Now for a word in conclusion about the measure- 
«ment of tigers; for as to elephants and their tusks, the infor- 
‘mation is unexpectedly meagre. The length of the longest 
‘tiger-skin after drying is said to be 13 ft. 6 ins.; but it must 
be noted that skins expand considerably in the curing. The 
greatest length of a skin undressed is given as 10 ft. 2} ins. That 
goes far towards confirming what we have said as to the finest of 
these latter-day tigers falling far short of their predecessors. Mr. 
Inglis (“ Maori”), whom we consider a most trustworthy authority, 
-discusses the matter at length in his books on Indian wild sports. 
And he quotes examples, within the experiences of a hunting com- 
panion of his own, of various animals, killed in Upper Bengal, 
which measured from 12 ft. to 12 ft. 7 ins. Doubtless, however, 
the measurements given by Mr. Ward will be exceeded, should 
there be material evidence for corrections and additions in the 
shape of skins or horns which have been gauged according to 
tule. 


KINGSFORD’S HISTORY OF CANADA.—VOL. V.* 


FX ey an interval of rather more than a year, Dr. Kingsford 

has issued the fifth volume of his History of Canada, 
which, in his previous volumes, he had traced down to the con- 
tests which settled, once for all, that the continent was to belong 
to the English, and not to the French, race. The present volume, 
therefore, begins a new era—that of British rule in Canada. 
It narrates not only the events which took place during the 
early years of that rule in the province, but also contaits a 
critical examination of the causes which produced the American 
Revolution, and brought Canada directly within its operation. 
‘This volume is, in fact, a justification of Dr. Kingsford’s aver- 
ment that “ much of the history of the northern part of the United 
States cannot be dissevered from that of Canada.” 


Though the French flag had disappeared from the St. Lawrence 
and the great Lakes, it still flew at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
and to encouragement received from that quarter Dr. Kingsford 
distinctly traces the Indian wars of 1763 and 1764, which caused 
so great a destruction of life and property. The most promi- 
nent name in connexion with these wars is that of the Indian 
chief Pontiac. Mr. Parkman, in his picturesque account of 
these transactions, has worked out the leading ideaof most his- 
torians of that period—namely, that Pontiac was the originator 
of a conspiracy having for its object the extirpation of the white 
race. Dr. Kingsford devotes considerable space to establish his 
conclusion that Pontiac, though possessing ability rare in Indian 
character, cannot be credited with having shaped the course of 
events, but remained a mere instrument in the hands of the 
French traders and officials of New Orleans. The object of the 
French was to divert the fur trade of the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi, so that it might be retained in French hands. To 
attain this, they stirred up the Indians to attack the English by 
false representations that in a few months French sovereignty 
over Canada would be restored. Another point brought out 
strongly by Dr. Kingsford is that the preservation of the frontier 
from desolation was due to the direct intervention of the mother- 
country in its defence. Pennsylvania refused to take any steps 
to fight the battle of the province against the common enemy; 
and the fighting force which finally and for ever overthrew the 
power of thie savage was composed almost exclusively of British 
soldiers, It must be remembered that the Indian territory from 
which these attacks were delivered—namely, the country between 
the Ohio and the Lakes—was then considered as part of Canada 
Dr. Kingsford gives high praise, but no more than is due, to the 
officer who commanded this expedition, Colonel Bouquet, a Swiss 
by birth, who had been Forbes’s lieutenant in the advance against 
Fort Duquesne in 1758; he completely effected what he had been 
sent to perform, and yet obtained no honour from the Govern- 
‘ment that he served, and has received scant recognition in his- 
tory. Bouquet led his troops through a hundred miles of forest 
that had till then never been penetrated save by a few traders, 
met and defeated the Indians in their own fastnesses, and forced 
‘them to release all their captives. His action was the last of any 
‘magnitude with the Indians during British rule, and the moral 
effect of it led to a durable peace with these tribes. The conclu- 
sion of the Indian wars led to the surrender of the French forts on 
the Ohio, in 1765, and the cession of the Illinois country to the 
British—thus removing for ever the source of continual mis- 
chief and intrigue—while the transfer of Louisiana from France to 
Spain marks the final cessation of French influence over the Indians 
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of the West. Dr. Kingsford has no need to disclaim the charge 
of having bestowed excessive attention on these obscure cam- 
paigns ; he has placed on record the fostering care displayed by 
the mother-country in expending the lives and treasure of her 
own sons for the protection of purely American interests, and her 
desire to aid the provinces in every difficulty. Having effec- 
tually checked the power of the savages to injure the colonists, 
the Home Government next took steps to secure the Indians from 
spoliation, which the Provincial Assemblies, had they been per- 
mitted, would have reduced toa system. The earliest Ordinances 
of the Canadian Governors were directed to the enforcement of 
regulations with regard to Indian lands. This Imperial protec- 
tion of the Indians was extremely unpoplar in the colonies, and 
subsequently formed one of the series of injuries denounced by 
the Declaration of Independence. But the wisdom and justice of 
these principles, enjoined in the Royal Proclamation of 1763, 
establishing Canada as a British province, which have ever since 
been acted upon there, are amply demonstrated by the com- 
plete absence of Indian troubles during the last hundred years 
throughout Canadian territory, in marked contrast to the ruthless 
practice of extermination which has foliowed a contrary policy to 
the south of the border-line. 


Upon the proclamation of peace in 1763, the first duty thrown 
upon Murray, the Governor of the new province, was the 
establishment of that personal liberty which had been entirely 
lacking under French rule. Difficulties arose from the preten- 
sions of a few Protestants to ignore the bulk of the Roman 
Catholic population, and arrogate to themselves the government 
of the country. In Quebec alone some two hundred Protestants 
asserted their right to control 80,000 French Canadians. Another 
source of difficulty lay in the commercial relations of the country ; 
there were no manufactures to protect; but, in accordance with 
the universal practice of the time, the commerce of the colony 
was retained for the benefit of the centre of the Empire. Many 
Canadians were engaged in smuggling goods from France, and 
the spirit of smuggling was the leading principle of the commerce 
of their neighbours in New England, from which quarter most of 
the Protestants in Canada had come. This small English minority 
raised a factious opposition to Murray’s government, and showed 
themselves devoid of all sense of justice or right. Great credit 
is due to Murray for his firmness in inaugurating a policy of 
treating the French Canadians with fairness and consideration— 
a line of policy which was followed by his successor Carleton, 
and subsequently adopted by the Home Government in the 
Quebec Act of 1774. Canada owes much to the high character 
and political foresight of its first two Governors, Murray and 
Carleton. A demand was raised by the few Protestants for the 
creation of a House of Assembly from which the Catholics were 
to be excluded; but the great disparity in the population ren- 
dered such a step not only unadvisable, but impossible. The 
Quebec Act—the first settlement of the form of government of 
the new province—was, fortunately, not passed immediately after 
the conquest, but was the result of several years of investigation ; 
it was based on the desire of making good government possible, 
and of creating a loyal and satisfied population. A small legisla- 
tive Council was established; in matters relating to property the 
French civil law was adopted, while in criminal matters English 
law and trial by jury were introduced; authority was given to 
the Roman Church to enforce the payment of tithes on agricul- 
tural produce from Catholics alone. Dr. Kingsford controverts 
the statement of United States writers that the Act was designed 
to prevent the newly acquired province from joining the other 
colonies ; the one defect which he finds in it is clearly proved by 
subsequent events to have been a real blot—namely, the inclusion 
of the unsettled territory in the West, which could only be popu- 
lated by immigration from the British provinces. This provision 
led to denunciation of the Act as an instance of tyranny in the 
Declaration of Independence, and to the invitation to Canada to 
join the Continental Congress at Philadelphia. 

The latter half of the present volume is chiefly taken up with a 
description of the events and causes which led to the revolt of the 
other colonies, a proper understanding of which is indispensable 
to the comprehension of the reasons which prevented Canada 
from casting in her lot with them. Dr. Kingsford’s position as a 
Canadian historian warrants his attempting the well-nigh im- 
possible task of measuring with impartiality the rights and 
wrongs of either party in the struggle. As the first ground of 
discontent he points to the commercial restraint imposed on the 
colonists, but this was rather the system of the age than the 
fault of the mother-country. Still less reason has England to be 
ashamed of having faced unpopularity by checking the jobbery 
of Indian lands. Early in the contest Dr. Kingsford thinks that 
statesmanship might have re-established the old kindly relations, 
and he blames the Home Government for not supporting the 
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loyal party in any way, and especially for not providing sufficient 
force at the beginning of the disturbances to sustain the civil 
authorities and executive. The colonists, no doubt, showed little 
gratitude for the sacrifices which England chad so lately made 
to protect them from the Indians and the French ; but Dr. Kings- 
ford rightly stigmatizes the Boston Port Act as a measure of 
revenge, and not of statesmanship. 


The early successes of the revolutionary party increased their 
desire to include Canada in the agitation, and preparations were 
made in New England to invade the province under the belief 
that the French Canadians would, at least, be neutral, if not 
active partisans. Early in 1775 Vermont had declared itself 
independent of New York, and asserted its independence by 
seizing the forts on Lake Champlain, which were garrisoned by a 
few English soldiers. Their capture was, however, soon supported 
by Congressional troops under Benedict Arnold, whose high 
military reputation on this and other occasions does not find credence 
from Dr. Kingsford. The news created great alarm at Montreal and 
Quebec. There was considerable disaffection in the province, and 
few volunteers responded to Carleton’s call to enrol themselves, 
He did his utmost to fortify St. John’s, near where the Richelieu 
river runs northwards out of Lake Champlain, but he could not 
count on the Canadians to resist invasion; he had only 600 
armed men to defend the province, and his appeal for help to 
Gage at Boston was fruitless, as the latter could hardly hold his 
own ground, So little was the situation understood at home, 
that Carleton actually received orders thence to raise men to 
help Gage. In August 1775 Schuyler was sent by Congress to 
invade Canada from Ticonderoga, and Montreal was attacked by 
Ethan Allen, who was, however, taken prisoner, and sent in irons 
to England. The culpable misconduct of Major Stopford, in 
surrendering a perfectly tenable position at Chambly, placed in 
the hands of the Congressional troops powder and other stores, 
which enabled them to capture the portal of Canada at Fort St. 
John’s, the garrison of which surrendered after a gallant resist- 
ance. Carleton quitted Montreal as no longer tenable, and threw 
himself into Quebec, knowing that, if he could but hold it through 
the winter, reinforcements would arrive in the spring. The 
event proved the correctness of his judgment. In November 
Montreal capitulated to Montgomery; but the inhabitants tole- 
rated, rather than welcomed, the troops of Congress. Mean- 
while Quebec was threatened from the other side. Washington 
had despatched Arnold at the head of an expedition to ascend 
the Kennebec from Portland on the Atlantic, cross the watershed 
of Maine, and descend the Chaudiére to Quebec. Dr. Kingsford 
shows that little credit is due to Arnold, whether for originality 
of conception in the plan, or for surmounting difficulties of any 
great moment in its execution. The route was perfectly well 
known, and its hardships were nothing in comparison with many 
winter marches of French Canadians recorded in Dr. Kingsford’s 
previous volumes. Arnold reached the neighbourhood of Quebec, 
which refused to surrender to him, so he established himself for 
the winter at Point aux Trembles, twenty miles to the west of 
Quebec (not to the east, as, by a printer's error, Dr. Kingsford is 
made to place it). Thus, in November 1775, the only scrap of 
territory under British rule was the city of Quebec. The French 
Canadians were the dupes of disloyal agitators bent on destroying 
their language, laws, and religion, who adroitly led them to 
believe that the Quebec Act would bring back the bad old times 
of corvées and compulsory service. Dr. Kingsford closes bis 
fifth volume with the remark that “the possession of Quebec 
during the winter of 1775-76 was to determine who was to be 
the future master of Canada.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


PHILIBERT AUDEBRAND (1) is a French journalist 

¢ and man of letters, not, indeed, quite old enough to have 
belonged to the now almost evanished generation of 1830, but 
nearly old enough, and with a memory of great men which runs 
back a good deal further than half a century. He has bestirred 
himself to give some of his reminiscences, not so much in the 
form of a continuous book as in that of separate chapters or 
sketches, each devoted to a particular subject. To tell the truth, 
he has shown himself an “old soldier” of journalism in making 
his actual new or inedited matter serve as plums or veneer or 
backbone, or whatever metaphor may be preferred, for a good deal 
of public material and padding. But the book is very far from 
an uninteresting or unreadable one, and it adds in each case a 


(1) Petits mémoires du X1X?me siécle. Par Philibert Audebrand. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


little, but something, to our knowledge of people who are always 
worth knowing about. M. Audebrand did not know Heine 
very intimately; but he knew him, and went to see him in 
the Matratzengruft more than once, and discusses him good- 
naturedly, shrewdly, and well. His paper on Félix Arvers and 
his famous sonnet is less actual, and has been, if we remember 
rightly, somewhat antiquated by a book on the subject, The 
“ Déjeuner chez Méry ” professes to give an account of an actual 
feast and discussion at the house of that fertile person—with 
Gérard de Nerval and a certain Georges Bell, of whom we do not 
remember to have heard much else, but who figures repeatedly 
in the book. Was Méry, clever as he was, likely to talk of 
“microbes” forty years ago? Then we deal with the much- 
discussed subject of Gérard’s own death, and an odd incident 
which preceded it, his leaving a sow with a cross on it for Méry. M. 
Audebrand, who had seen the unlucky author of so many vague 
and charming things very shortly before his death, seems to lean 
decidedly to the suicide theory, and tells us that Théophile Gautier 
was absolutely convinced of it. He thinks that Gérard was 
under the delusion that this sow was his last, and that though, 
as a matter of fact, he was by no means resourceless, he hanged 
himself under the idea that he was ruined. It is true that there 
is no reason why a man who, like Gérard, was certainly insane, 
even in the most harmless way, should not commit suicide; and 
yet, after reading, we think, almost all that has been written on 
the matter, we still feel more inclined to the other theory, that it 
was a piece of devilry on the part of the night prowlers who are 
admittedly nowhere more diabolical than in Paris. Philipon and 
Musset fill the rest of the book; the Musset anecdotes, though 
anything but ill-natured, being mostly painful. We do not 
think we have ever heard the story of his gravely obliging a 
compotator (who was not so far gone as himself, and therefore 
humoured him) to sign a solemn affidavit that the rhinoceros in 
the Jardin des Plantes had neither horn nor even wart on its 
nose; but that of his taking snuff and cayenne as a condiment to 
give eggs sur le plat some taste is less new to us. 


The seventh volume of the new and complete edition of the 
dramatic works of M. Dumas jils (2) contains La princesse de 
Bagdad, Denise, and Francillon, with new notes, sometimes of a 
very curious fashion. 

We should like M. de Cyon’s book (3) better, we confess, if he 
were not so prone to intermingle criticisms—always sharp and 
often shrewd—of the Russian Nihilist and anarchical writers 
with explosions of a personal kind. But, even as it is, it is worth 
turning over by any one who is interested in the subject. The 
author carries it very roundly with MM. Krapotkine, Stepniak, 
Tikhomirof, and the rest, and is not at all tender in his apprecia- 
tions of the general tendency of government and the governing 
classes in Europe during the century. “ La religion et la gen- 
darmerie disparues, la béte humaine reparait,” quoth he. Which 
is doubtless a dreadful thing to believers in progress. But there 
is a good deal of truth in it. 

Among school-books Mr. George Macdonald's authorized 
English edition of Professor Storm’s French Dialogues (Macmillan) 
is, perhaps, the most noteworthy, This book, which has not 
been published very long, appears to have already had no small 
vogue in Scandinavia, Germany, and Holland, and it certainly 
does the Norwegian Professor's sense of differences in language 
credit. We do not, as it happens, agree with his theory of teach- 
ing foreign tongues ; but, taking it, he has certainly worked it out 
very well, With some assistance from French colleagues, and 
such Frenchmen as Professors Bréal and Passy, he has pointed 
out the variation of the spoken and written tongues—which is 
sometimes in all languages very minute and intricate, and in 
none more than French—extremely well. M. Eugéne Fasnacht’s 
Second Course of French Composition (same publishers) is equally 
unusual. It has been M. Fasnacht’s aim to set opposite to each 
other French and English passages dealing as far as possible with 
the same subjects, so as to exhibit to the pupil the difference 
of handling. Thus we have the Macbeth of Lamb's Tales from 
Shakspeare confronted with Paul de Saint-Victor on the play; 
a passage from Isabeau de Baviere face to face with the tourney 
piece from Ivanhoe, and so forth. This may be a taking idea 
in these days when school-books, like everything else, have to 
be fashioned ad captandum, but we rather doubt whether it will 
be found of much real use. The stupid pupils n'y verront que du 
Jeu, and the clever ones had much better be left to their own 
reading. It should be said, however, that these parallel passages 
fill only a small part of the book. M.Duhamel’s Advanced French 
Prize Composition (Percival) is an attempt to attain somewhat 
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the same end in a different way, and seems a good book. M. 
Sers’s English Passages for Translation into French (Hachette) 
will also be useful. It is noteless, and we do not think the worse 
of it for that. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


FS penne of criticism and inexperience as a writer have led the 
author of Through the Land of the Aztecs (Sampson Low & 
Co.) to style himself “A Gringo”—by way of pseudonym—a 
Mexican term derived, “it is said,” from the days of the American 
war, when certain soldiers*were heard singing “Green grow the 
rushes, oh!” We have heard this amusing derivation before, and, 
like the young person in Marryat’s story, “very much doubted 
the fact.” The apprehensions of the author of this pleasant book 
are, however, as groundless as the poet’s “ fears in solitude.” No 
one could suspect him of inexperience, for he shows an uncommon 
perception of a writer's first duty. Ina businesslike fashion he 
has accomplished the object he had in view, which was to set 
forth the progress of Mexico under the masterful rule of President 
Diaz. Life and travel in Mexico must be very agreeable just 
now to the traveller, to judge by this cheerful and sunshiny 
record. Everywhere, in town or country, the author found some 
improvement to note, the natural fruits of increased security and 
confidence resulting from stable government. But it is clear, though 
there is plenty of enterprise, there is room for more in Mexico. 
Hotels are few and very dear, and though you may buy “ to- 
morrow’s paper” in the city of Mexico at 9 p.m. daily, the resources 
of civilization are not exhausted. The people and their habits 
and sports are scarcely changed. Gambling, bull-fights, cock- 
fights, and other ancient pastimes are as popular as ever. Lasso- 
ing affords about as conclusive a form of the duello as is known. 
Two vaqueros met on the plains to settle their differences with 
lassoes, and after some dodging one got his lasso over the neck of 
the other, who “was jerked instantly from his saddle with a 
broken neck, the victor dragging the lifeless body at full gallop 
several miles.” Of dirt, beggars, idleness, ignorance, the author 
observed enough to show that, though Mexico is “ booming,” and 
likely to boom, the Mexicans, especially in the rural districts, 
have altered very little during recent years of progress and 
railroad-making. Itis an odd comment upon their new prosperity 
to say, “The contentment of the lower orders is the bane of 
Mexico” (p 110).. For “contentment” we should, of course, 
read “ indolence,” a native and habitual indolence fostered by a 
fine climate and a prolific soil. Even so, such contentment seems 
no bad thing when we recall the anarchy that prevailed before 
the present régime of President Diaz. 

Readers of A Ride through Wonderland, by Georgina M. 
Synge (Sampson Low & Co.), will be tempted not to postpone a 
journey to the Yellowstone “ Park,” for it seems there is 
“horrible talk of a railway to the Falls,” and some of the “ stage- 
houses” are already much too “civilized” to the eye of the 
picturesque tourist. Such are the hints of threatened spoiling 
given by the writer of this lively account of a trip to the Yellow- 
stone geysers and cajions and hot springs. As it is, however, 
visitors are so numerous and so exacting, there are persons who 
“ belong to the place ”—park-keepers, we may call them—whose 
duty is to guard the geysers. They might prevent tourists from 
making them perform at improper times by “ soaping” them. Some 
regulations with respect to these offerings of soap are decidedly 
needful. Two bars of brown Windsor, followed by another of 
yellow soap, caused a terrific eruption—“ it seemed as if the 
whole hill-side must be blown out by the tremendous force with 
which it burst forth, one great, round, perpendicular column of 
over two hundred feet.” No doubt it will take a good deal of 
civilization to utterly spoil the natural beauty and marvels of 
the Yellowstone country, but geysers have their appointed hours 
to play, and you may kill a geyser outright by the reckless use 
of such stimulants. The Government of the United States ought 
to inquire into the matter. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s History of the Moghul Emperors of 
India illustrated by their Coins (Constable & Co.) exemplifies in 
an interesting manner to what extent the researches of numis- 
matists are of value to the historical student. The introduction 
to this volume, which comprises a reprint of the author's 
Catalogue of the British Museum coins of the Moghul Emperors, 
with the map, but without the autotype illustrations, sets forth 
with clearness and point in what particulars the study of numis- 
matics is useful to historians. New mints and fresh coinages 
mark Akbar’s victorious progress, Among Jehingir’s coins “ we 
find evidence of this Emperor’s predilection for the cool valleys of 
Kashmir and Afghanistan,” and the mints of Aurangzib in the 
Deccan tell of his constant wars in that land, The first preroga- 


tive of a successful pretender, however ephemeral his success, 
was to start a mint. There are nearly one hundred mint-cities 
named in Mr. Lane-Poole’s list, and, as he shows, their titles are 
significant indeed, and their images and superscriptions are truly 
“ ” 


Miss Clerke’s monograph, Jupiter and his System (Stanford), 
makes a timely appearance, now that everybody who owns a 
telescope is intent upon observing Jupiter, or in detecting his 
fifth newly-discovered moon. “The technically instantaneous 
moment of his opposition,” it is true, has passed, and it proved 
to be, we fear, anything but a clear night on the 12th, in most 
parts of the country. Fortunately, as Miss Clerke says, the 
facilities for study continue, as for some weeks longer Jupiter 
will be most favourably situated for scrutiny. Her little book 
presents a most lucid and attractive summary of the results of 
astronomical observation of Jupiter recorded to date. 

Reprinted from Knowledge, and “grown out of a lecture” de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, is a monograph of another 
description, British Mosses, by Lord Justice Fry (Witherby & 
Co.), which treats of what most people would consider, comparing 
it with astronomy, a dry subject. But, just as there are dry 
mosses and wet, so are there the style of exposition that repels 
and the style thatcharms. Of the latter style Lord Justice Fry’s 
work is an admirable example. 

The sources of Mr. Charles B. Neville’s large, perhaps for- 
midable, collection of Humorous American Tales (Simpkin & Co.) 
are not expressly indicated by the editor. We recognize “ Artemus 
among the Mormons,” and some other extracts. Not a few 
stories, however, are new to us, and these inspire no Youbts as to 
the rightful ascription of the title. There is “ The Lightning-rod 
Man,” for example, which reminds us of the man who had an 
excellent riddle, but had forgotten all of it save the answer. The 
writer of this story has forgotten the humour. And of such 
choice examples of American humour this book is tolerably full. 

His Life's Magnet, by Theodora Elmslie (Warne & Co.), is 
the story of a young man who inherits a family curse which has 
caused for many generations the death of the eldest son before 
he has attained his majority, which, for some unexplained reason, 
is in this case the twenty-second birthday. In the circumstances, 
therefore, the young lady who is supposed to be his life’s magnet 
might have treated him more considerately than she does. He is 
a fine, romantic spirit, such as the Byronic age would admire, 
and there is nothing attractive in his magnetic lady. Still, the 
story is a genuine romance, and will doubtless move susceptible 
souls to responsive thrills of sympathy. 

In O’Driscoll’s Weird ; and other Stories, by A. Werner (Cassell 
& Co.), there is nothing to note beyond a quite ordinary capacity 
of yarn-spinning. Neither in style nor invention are these stories 
in the least degree notable. In short, they are all of a common- 
place type. 

Mr. Philip Mennell’s Dictionary of Australasian Biography 
(Hutchinson & Co.) is a handy and useful book of reference, a 
kind of Colonial “ Men of the Times,” the biographical notices of 
eminent colonists being, however, not confined to the living only. 
The compilation is retrospective, to the year 1855, and is brought 
down to a very recent date, as we note on referring to “Sir 
George Richard Dibbs. . . He was created K.C.M.G. in July "— 
that is, in July 1892. 

“ Nature’s Story Books” is the title of the series of volumes 
to which belongs Sunshine, by Amy Johnson (Macmillan & Co.), 
which deals with “the fairy tales of science” as illustrated by 
experiments that are capable of demonstration by young people 
and children. The experiments set forth in this volume are 
extremely varied, and presented with excellent clearness and 
simplicity. They are of the kind that may be said to be ready 
to the hand, or the eye, and of every-day occurrence to the 
trained observer. Numerous and admirable diagrams illustrate 
the text. 

Mansfield Park, in two volumes (Dent & Co.), with photo- 
gravures after Mr. Cooke, forms the latest issue of the charming 
reprint of Jane Austen’s Novels, edited by Mr. Brinsley 
Johnson. 

Among new editions we have Macleod of Dare, by William 
Black (Sampson Low & Co.); The Railway Man and his Children, 
by Mrs, Oliphant (Macmillan & Co.); White Cockades, “an inci- 
dent of the ’45,” by E. I. Stevenson (Glasgow : Bryce & Son) ; The 
Currency of India, “ with a Letter on Bi-Metallism,” by William 
Douglas (Simpkin & Co.); A Class-Book of Modern Geography 
and An Elementary Class-Book of Modern Geography (Philip & 
Son), by W. Hughes, revised by J. Francis Williams; Murray’s 
Handbook to Derbyshire, Notts, Leicestershire, and Staffordshire, 
third edition, revised (John Murray); the fifth edition of 
Murray's Handbook to Kent (John Murray); 4 Handbook of 
Poetics, by F. B. Gummere (Boston: Ginn & Co.); and The 
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Imitation of Christ, pocket volume edition, an attractive little 
book (Bagster & Sons). - 

We have also received an English edition of M. La Dardye’s 
Paraguay, by E. G. Ravenstein (Philip & Son), with maps and 
illustrations ; an English edition of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s Papacy, 
Socialism, and Democracy, by B. L. O'Donnell (Chapman & Hall); 
Advanced Building Construction, a manual for students, fully 
illustrated (Longmans & Co.) ; The Theory of Educational Sloyd, 
by Otto Salomon, of Niiiis, authorized English edition (Philip & 
Son); France under the Regency, by James Breck Perkins (Mac- 
millan); Contributions to Horticultural Literature, by William 
Paul (Paul & Son); Cassell’s English Dictionary, edited by John 
Williams (Cassell & Co.); The Ornamental Draughtsman and 
Designer, a practical handbook, by Robert Scott Burn (Ward, 
Lock, & Co.); Players of To-Day, by Rudolph Dircks, with por- 
traits (Simpkin & Co.); The First Century and the Nineteenth(Lead- 
enhall Press); Earth Burial and Cremation, by A. G. Cobb (Put- 
nam’s Sons); Cyril, by Geoffrey Drage (Allen & Co.), new edition; 
A Text-Book of Algebra, by 8. Radhakrishna Aiyar (Madras: 
Srinivasa); Elementary Plane Trigonometry, by E. W. Hobson and 
€. M. Jessop (Cambridge: at the University Press); The Art of 
Sketching, from the French of G. Fraipont, by Clara Bell (Cassell & 
Co.) ; Politics for the People, by J. Morrison Davidson (Reeves) ; 
Chess Endings, edited by E. Freeborough (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner, & Co.); Duncan’s Manual of British and Foreign 
Brewery Companies for 1892 (Effingham Wilson & Co.); The 
Visible To Be, a story of chiromancy or palmistry (Leadenhall 
Press); Zen Minutes, “holiday yarns,” by Robert Overton 
{Dean & Son); Vol. XII. of the “ Bijou Byron,” Don Juan, 
Cantos x.-xvi. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Household Nursing, by 
Dr. John O. Tunstall (Fisher Unwin); The Journal of Philology, 
No. 41 (Macmillan & Co.); Elementary Chemistry, a lecture 
course, by A. T. Lilley, M.A. (Simpkin & Co.) ; and the eleventh 
General Report of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 1889-1891 
(Glasgow : Anderson). 

By an oversight last week Messrs. Macmillan, instead of the 
Cambridge University Press, Messrs. C. J. Clay & Sons, were 
men tioned as the publishers of Mr. Verity’s Milton. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MES, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarurpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 88 SourHAMPTON Sraxnr, Srranp, Lonpon, 
_A printed Seale of Charges com be obtained om application 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.—KING HENRY VIII. at Eight o'clock. Last 
MATINEE of RING HENRY VILL) next Octobe at Two 
Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open BELLS wil “Soe 


MAPLE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 


TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO.’S Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS 
Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


WINTER HOSIERY. 
The TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR 
STRENGTH, WARMTH, AND DURABILITY. 


Or ALL AND Hosigrs. 
Reg. Trade Mark “MUSA DYE” on each pair. 


Wholesale only:—12 FLETCHER GATE, NOTTINGHAM. 


BULBS 


ULB CATALOGUE. 
GENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


PARIS, 

The Sarvrpay Revinw may be had in Paris every Saturday 
rom Messrs. Borveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Durrrrox, Boulevard des Capucines; 
and Le Kiosquz Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, 

THE UNITED STATES. 

Copies are on sale at Tun InTeRNaTIONAL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
Damrett & Upnan’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 

The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B, F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 

The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 

The publication of the SaruRvaY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 88 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
CELLULAR AERTEX 
DRESS SHIRTS. 


and cold. Fittings of best of best sn, with body of of Shirt of patent Cellular 
Prices, 6s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

Tiusstrated Price-Last of full range of Celluicr Goods, Sor Men, Women, end Children, 
with names of 200 Couniry Agenis. sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 
OLIVER BROSB., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


yy “LANCET” Axatye axp Meproat Ormmons 
G.B.” 


PAID. WH ISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARR, BISHOPSGATE. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


GREAT Al ANNUAL DOG SHOW. W.—Tueeday, Wednesdsy, 
xtra charge for 


. October 25, 26, and 27, 


am SATURDAY CONCERT, October 29, at Three, 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Andrew Black. Pianist, Mlle. Szumoska (her first appearance at 
Palace). The Crystal Palace Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. August Manns. 


Seats, 2s. 6d. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


GRAND EVENING PROMENADE CONCERT, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. FREE. 
Vocalists: Madame Agnes Larkcom, Mr. Hirwen Jones. 
The Crystal Palace Military Band, Bandmaster, Mr. Charles Godfrey, jun. 
Accompanist, Mr. Alfred J. Eyre, F.C.0. 


VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT every Evening at Six. 


T LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY.—Sunday Morning 
LECTURES, October 1:92, PRINCES’ HALL, Piccadilly, 11.15 o'clock, to be 
delivered by STANTON COIT, Ph.D 
October 23." THE HISTORICAL FORESHADOWINGS OF AN ETHICAL MOVE- 
MENT.” October 30.—“ IMAGINATION AND MORALS.” 


GEO. EVANS & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 24 Queen Victoria 
PLAN ATORY HY BOOK: .O.. cond free, om api application, the Eleventh h Annual Edition of EX- 
Prompt Correspondence Establiched 1281 =~ by 


TS INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
"piling to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS. giving full particulars and terms 


1 STOCKEK, 8 Lan- 


OHN BRINSMEAD & 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address—10t NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


SWITZERLAND. —PERSONS of both sexes wishing =e 
to study at University, Music Conservatorium, or Art School, can 
at moderate quiet little Pension-Famille. 


AN ENG LISH LADY desires to recommend most particularly 


PENSION in Paris, in home well-known Professor of Elocution, husband Professor 
M Full particulars, Mrs. EVELYN, 17 Boulevard Helvétique, 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated a.p. 1720, 

FUNDS....... OLAIMS PAID........£36,000,000, 


FOR THE Latest ps 
OF FE ASS 
THE PROSPECTUS OF URANCE, 
Full on 


on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. Funds in hand, £4,150,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE 

FOR RICH AND POOR. 


At high premiums or half premiums; and in either case 
at low or no premiums as age advances. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. @eetiesin OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpsp 1710, 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Lane, 
NT ACCUUNTS. onthly balances 
Selow £100. 8 STOCK. SHARES, ANNULTIES Purchased and jold. 
MENT. For the encouragement o rift the Bank ves small sume on 
at the of PER CENT. per annum on each 
with fall particulars, post free, on 


RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

CONSUMPTION | HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 

HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


L the above Co! a5 and 
ing at 

goLom MBO. othe LA EST end FAS 

Managers... { ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, Londos. 


a to the Branch Office, 
fo the lair Fenchurch venue, E.C., or 
ADEN, and MADRAS via BOMBAY ...... 


P. 
MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, STRAITS, 
APAN, AUSTRALIA. ZEALAND, TASMANIA, every fortnight. 
NAPLES, and ALEXANDRIA 
CHEAP’ RETURN TICKETS. 


the Company's Offices. 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock= 


and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


GIBRALTAR, MALTA 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
vid Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 
ABERDEEN ........++ Capt. C. Taylor .......... 3,659 tons Nov. 


AUSTRALASIAN .... Capt. T. F. Spalding...... De. 
These magnificent full-powe red Steamers will sail as above for URNE and 
SYDNEY tak taking Passengers for all and Ports. The accommoda- 
tion for Third Clase Passengers is very Surgeon will accompany 
each — from 40 Guiness ; Third Class 14 Guineas. 
nd THOMPSON & CO., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; or to the West- 
& Is Cockspur Street, Cross. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
of the Stomach, Heartburn, 


Headache, Gout, and In 


Sold throughout the World. 


HOTELS. 


[-FRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 
Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large Swimming 
250 Rooms. Tariff of MANAGER. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


Sir C, A. President of 
jal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
MEDICAL TIMES.—*‘Eminently suit- 
able for invalids.’’ 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 
(ITY of LONDON TRUSS SOCTETY, 85 Finsbury Square, 


“T have never 
like so well.” 


for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children a month old to adults over 95. Over 461,850 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATION3 will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution _ 

JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’S AID SocreryY. 

- President_LORD ABERDARE, G. 

1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 

5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 

Particulars of how the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Society will be sent no application. 

An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHOR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
_HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


of 320 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, totall 
and 30, are elected by votes of Subscri 


ages 
received for about six years. S during which 
marked abi lity being 


are rece 

are, a few ha 

of One Gu’ inea entitles 

tion 10 Guineas. 
Bankers—Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8.W. 


FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Secretary. 


The safest and most gentle 

for delicate constitutions, 
Children and Infants, 
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Upwards 
i to read, write ~ 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOKS AND 


SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
THE SECRET SERVICE. 


The Recollections of a Spy. 
By Major HENRI LE CARON. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND FACSIMILES OF ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


TIMES.—* It is of absorbing interest, and it affords an in- 


valuable key to the dark history of the great conspiracy which has petage the 


been the true pivot of our domestic politics during recent years. It 
discloses some startling particulars about certain notorious dyna- 
miters, their confederates, patrons, sympathizers, and acquaintances. 

- The portraits which he draws of the Irish-American leaders, 
the late associates and paymasters of the Parliamentary party 
which has converted the Gladstonians to Home Rule, are vigorous 
and life-like, but the interest inspired by this whole gallery of un- 
scrupulous and venal patriots pales before that created by the 
——— ee the man who fought and beat 
them a 


THE GREAT WAR of 189—: a Forecast. 


By Rear-Admiral Cotoms ; Colonel MAURICE, R.A. Staff College 
Mavupe; ARCHIBALD Fores; CHARLES Lowg; D. ; 
F. SCUDAMORE ; and Sir CHARLES DUKE. 1 vol. inee 8vo, Illustrated. 
Ready shortly. 
In this narrative an attempt is made to forecast the course of events preliminary 
and incidental to the Great War which, in the opinion of military and political 
experts, will probably occur in the immediate future. 


REMINISCENCES of COUNT LEO NICHO- 
LABVITOH TOLSTOI. ‘Translated from the Russian by Professor O. 


THEGENTLE ART of MAKING ENEMIES. 


By J. M‘Ngit Waster. A New and Enlarged Edition. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS of THOMAS 


DE QUINCEY. Edited by ALEXANDER H. Japr, LL.D., F.R.SE. Vol. Il. 
Conversation and Coleridge, and other Essays. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Jn the press. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 
A Study of his Life and Work. 
By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND TWENTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
From Photographs specially taken for this Work. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


This volume contains the first attempt to study the late Laureate's work in direct 
reference to his biography—that is to say, to review the individual development in 
connexion with the work in which it Tesulted. Without making any claim to 
occupy the ya: of a final or official biography, it — much more informa- 
tion abou than bas hitherto been collected into a single volume, and is, 
study of his poetry yet Foes a 


THE NEW EXODUS: a Study of Israel in 


Russia. By With Portraits. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 


price 16s, 
THE JEW at HOME: Impressions of a 
Summer and Autumn spent with him in Russia and By 


JOSEPH 
PENNELL. With numerous Illustrations by the ye "Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


PRINCE BISMARCK: an Historical Bio- 
graphy. By Cartes Lown, M.A., late Berlin Correspondent of the 
“Times.” With Portraits. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE REALM of the HABSBURGS. By 


Warrmay, Author of “ Imperial Germany” &c. Crown 8vo. 
(in the press. 


THE SPEECH of MONKEYS. By Professor 
R. L. Garnzr. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF 
“THE GREAT EDUCATOR SERIES.” 
ALCUIN, and the RISE of the CHRISTIAN 


SCHOOLS.” By Professor ANDREW F. West, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 68. 


A MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY. By 


A. B. Grirritus, Pb.D, F.C.S. Crown 8vo. 
( Heinemann’s Scientific Handbooks.) 7s. 6d, 


THE WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE. 


ADDRESSES. By Henry Irvine. Fep. 8vo. Vol IX, THE SALON, Grows Sve. loth. 6s, each vol, 
rough edges, with Portrait by J. M‘Neil Whistler. (Jn November. (Ja November. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HEAD OF 
THE FIRM. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of ‘‘George Geith of Fen Court” &c. 3 vols. 


Nasional Observer. and manners- 
The climax is as d ‘pathetic an an effort as modern fiction has to show, and 


it is achieved with simplicity ofan artist.” 


CAPT’N DAVY’S 
HONEYMOON, &e. 


By HALL CAINE. 
Crown 8vo cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
By the same Author, uniform with the above. 
THE BONDMAN. a New| THESCAPEGOAT: a Romance 
Saga. Twenty-first Thousand, Sixteenth Thousand. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Crown 8vo. paper cover, 2s, 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE HERITAGE of the KURTS. From 


the Norwegian of ByGnnson. Third Edition. 


[October 24. 


Previously published. 

IN GODS ' way. By Bsérn- | FROTH. By ARMANDO 


PALACIO VALDES. 


PIERRE vad 3 JEAN. By| FOOTSTEPS of FATE. By 
UPASSANT. Louis CouPERus. 

THE E CHIEF JUSTICE. By | PEPITA JIMENEZ. By Juan 

ALERA, 


WORK WHILE YE HAVE Le 
THE COMMUDORE’S 
seus. DAUGHTERS. By Jonas Liz. 
FANTASY. By LUZ By Jvan 
SmRao. (Jn preparation, 


VALERA. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CHILDREN OF 
THE GHETTO. 


By I. ZANGWILL, 
Author of “The Old Maid’s Club.” 3 vols. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ Altogether we are not aware of any such minute, graphic, and 
seemingly faithful picture of the Israel of the nineteenth-century London as 
Mr. Zangwill has given us in these pages. The book has taken hold of us, and we 


THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s, [October 24. 


AVENGED on SOCIETY. H. F. Woop. 


Author of “The on SOCIETY. 5 ae 


COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY 


LOVE. By Rossar Bucuanax, Author of “ The Moment After" &c. Crown 
8vo. 58. (Crown Copyright Series. 


Daily i gad English and rustical in idiom and thought, 
THE ATTACK on the MILL; and other 


SKETCHES of WAR. By Zota. With an Introduction by EDMuxD 


THE NAULAHKA : a Story of West and 


East. Kietine and Woicotr Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POPULAR 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
NOT ALL IN VAIN. By Apa Camsripez. Author 
of “ A Marked Man,” “ The Three Miss Kings,” &o. 
‘TWEEN SNOW and FIRE. By MitForD, 
Author of “ A Romance of the Cape Frontier ” 
MAMMON. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, penn of “The 
Wooing o't &e. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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BOOKS, &c. 


— 


EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. First Editions of 
TENNYSON, BROWNING, &c. 
and the general Poetry of the Century. 
The New Number of 


PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE contains 
paneele collection of all the above, besides the usual selection of STANDARD 
(Post free on application.) 
i STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON Be SOCIETY (for weekly exch of Books at the houses 
bscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or ae Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


d, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 tro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; anp 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


At all Booksellers, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY SATIRE. 


“ The book is well got-up.”—Newbery House Magazine. 

“The writer is a keen observer ; on social affairs is ae eloquent, and may be 
looked for with i st on —Daily Chronicle. 

“ An extremely clever piece of work, and the weiter has used his talents of satire 
with well-directed aim.”—WNorthern Whig. 

“The book is provocative of endless amusement.”—Zrening News and Post. 

“ a bookful of strictures in rhyme, on all matters of prominent interest at the 

nt time.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

“The author hits out all round with perfect impartiality.’’—People. 

“ He puts his finger on many blots of modern society, and is both faithful and 
fearless.” —Methoaist Recorder. 


EDEN, REMINGTON, & CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 


TENTH MEMOIR OF a EGYPT EXPLORATION 
D. 
(THE FESTIVAL HALL of OSORKONTE By 
EDOUARD NAVILLE. With 39 Plates. Now read 


London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRi BYER. & Co., end the Fund, 
37 Great Russell Street, E.C 


Just ready, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


fer DEER PARKS and PADDOCKS of ENGLAND. By 


ana WHiTaker, of Rainworth, Notts. With Illustrations, and an Introduction 
the Management of Park Deer. 
BALLANTYNE, Hanson, & Co., Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, 2s. 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. A Lapy, 
me. 


The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HamiLToN, KENT, & Co., Limited. 


[THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY will be given, vis.: 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


SELLERS. of a7 and. 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and BEDFORD STREET, 
DON, W idesire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC tothe ex- 


ites presented b y the: ANDAR’ for for most favour- 
own 8, an AMERICAN 
KS and {PERIOD sent on application. 


[October 22, 1892. 


THREE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY “RITA” 
ASENATH of the FORD: a Romance of 


the Red Earth Country. By “Rita,” Author of “ Dame Durden” &c, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. Price 3is. 6d. 


| BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


HOW LIKE A WOMAN. A Novel. 


By FroreNncE Marryat, Author of “A Scarlet Sin” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. cloth. Price 31s. 6d. 


BY M. E. FRANCIS (A New Author). 


WHITHER? A Novel. By M. E. Francis. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. Price 31s, 6d. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, . 
Author of “Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter” &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


NEW, REVISED, RE-ARRANGED, AND CHEAPER 
EDITION OF LESLIE STEPHEN’S “HOURS INA 
LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters. 

In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


On October 26. Volume I, crown 8vo. 6s, 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


CoNTENTS :— De Foe’s Novels—Richardson—Pope as a Moralist—Sir Walter Scot’ 
—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac—De Quincey—Sir Thomas Browne — Jonathan 
Edwards—Horace Waloole. 

*,° Volumes II. and III, will be published at short intervals, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S IGRANIA.” 
On October 26, Crown 8vo. 63. 


GRANIA: THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 
Author of “ Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &c, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On October 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 113. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Novemner, 


containing “MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by S. BARING- 
GOULD, Author of “Mebalah,” “Court Royal,” &., Chaps. 20 to 24— 
“STERNE AT HOME "—“THE PUZZLE "—* PREHISTORIC TREPAN- 
NING”—“CAULD IRON THE COUNTESS RADNA,” by W. E. 
NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony,” “Heaps of Money,” &c. Chaps. 
17 to 20, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXIX. OCTOBER, 1892. Price 6s. 
1. THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE “ HIGHER CRITICISM." 
2. PREPARATIONS FOR THE FIRST PRAYER-BOOK OF EDWARD VI. 
GRAETZ’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
STATUTES OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
EARLY CHRONICLES OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. 
FICTION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
CHEYNE’S BAMPTON LECTURES AND THE DATE OF THE PSALTER- 
THE POETRY OF TO-DAY—AND TO-MORROW. 
THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION AND CRIME, 
SHORT NOTICES. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 


SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
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logy. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS. 


By G. 8S. Newrs, Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The NEW EDEN: a Story. By C. J. 
Curciirre Hyxe. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
“ The idea is worked out with sstonirhing skill and cleverness, and so logically 


developed that the book has all the interest of one with an intricate plot.” 
Scotsman, 


The GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by 


Axprew Lane. With 13 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the text by H. 
Ford, Crown 8vo. 63, 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS: a Collection of 


Reprinted Pieces, By JuLiIan Sturais, Author of “Thraldom.” Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA andin CEYLON. By REGINALD STEPHEN CopLesTon, D.D., 
Bishop of Colombo. 8vo, 163. 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By 


Henry Scorr HoLuanp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The LORD’S DAY and the HOLY EUCHA- 


RIST treated in a Series of by various Authors. Edited, with a 
Preface by Roperr D.D. wn 53. 


The CHURCH in RELATION to SCEPTICS: 


a Conversational Guide to Evidential Work. By Avex. J. Harrison, B.D., 
Author of “ Problems of Christianity and Scepticism.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS UPON 


EVERY VERSE of the BOOK of GENESIS. By the Author of “ Practical 
Reflections upon every Verse of the New Testament” &c, With a Preface 
by the Right Rev. Epwaxp Kina, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Cr, 8vo. 48. 6d. 


SAINT ‘PETER and the FIRST YEARS of 


CHRISTIANITY. By the Abbé Consrant Fovarp. Translated from the 
Second Edition, with the Author's sanction, by Grorce F. X. 
With an Introduction by Cardinal Grspons. Crown 8vo. 93. 


On Monday next. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.— NOVEMBER. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALFaep W. | MYSIE: THE TALE OF A BONNET,. 
Hunt. Chaps, XXXI.-XXXIII, By L. B. WALFORD, 
SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY | A GOSSIP ABOUT EELS. By Tuomas 
ON THE BOTLETLI' RIVER, SouTHWELL. 
N’GAMILAND. By H. A. BrypgN. | A BARBER'S POUND. By J. 
A PLEA FOR THIRTY-SHILLING CRY. 
ouN Evans, K.C.B, | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
PIEOBS. By Sir J 3, 


A FEAT OF 94. By A. H. Begsty, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 362. 


1. PERSIA, BY THE HON.GEORGE | 6 POPULATION. 
N. CURZON. 7. BRITISH CRITICISM OF THE. 

2. MORELLI'S ITALIAN PAINTERS. OLD TESTAMENT. 

3. THE OF THE HOUSE} THE Post OFFICE SAVINGS 
OF COND NK. ome 

4. MEDITERRANBAN POLITICS. MAMSHAL SAXE AND THE 

5. MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY MARQUIS D'ARGENSON. 
FAMILY. 11. A NEBULOUS HYPOTHESIS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & O00. ar 
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LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


RABELAIS’ WORKS. Translated by Sir Txomas 


Urqunart and PeTer ANTONY Morrevx. With an Introduction by 
ANATOLE DE MONTAIGLON, and 14 Plates by L. CHALON. (Shortly. 


The publishers of the present Edition claim to have dealt handsomely with 


Rabelais and Sir Thomas Urquhart. They invited avery distinguished Artist, Mons, |° 


L. Chalon, to paint a series of Oil-colour I!lustrations, which have been reproduced 
by M. Dujardin. The originals, Which were exhibited at the Cercle Artistique in 
the Rue Volnay, Paris, won the admiration of critics, and were awarded a first 
medal. This Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies for England and America, £3 3s. net. 
Also 210 Copies on Japanese Vellum, with 2 additional Plates, £6 6s. net. All the 
Japanese Copies have been taken up. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
Price 5s. per volume, net. 
THE POEMS of JOHN GAY. 2 vols. Edited by 


JOHN UNDERHILL. 18mo, [Shortly. 


WILLIAM BROWNE of TAVISTOCK. 2 vols. 
Edited by Gorpon Goopwin, with an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. 
18mo. (Shortly. 


THE POEMS of EDMUND WALLER. 1 vol. 
Edited by G. Drury. 18mo. [Shortly. 
Also 200 Copies on Large Paper. 


Volumes already issued in the Series. 
WORKS of ROBERT HERRICK. 2 vols. Edited 


by A. W. PoLtarD. With a Preface by A. C. SWINBURNE. 


POEMS and SATIRES of ANDREW MARVELL. 
Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 2 vols. 


NEW VOLUME OF INDIAN STORIES. 
TOLD IN THE VERANDAH. Passages in the Life 


of Colonel BowLona, set down by his Adjutant. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ Colonel Bowlong is a liar of the first water.” —<St. James's Gazette. 


CHINA COLLECTING in AMERICA. Illustrated. 
By Avice Morsz Fep. 4to. 16s, 

ESSEX: High-ways, By-ways, and Water-ways. 
B. 


Written and Illustrated by C. R. BARRETT. Fep. 4to. 12s, 6d. net. 
Ilustrated by 9 Original gs. 


ESSEX: High-ways, By-ways, and Water-ways. 
Second Series. 12s. 64. net. Also 120 Copies on Hand-made Paper, £1 11s. 6d. 
The Second Series will complete Mr. Barrett’s Survey of the County. 


(Shortly. 
ANACREON. The Greek Text with Thomas Stanley’s 
Translation. To which is added an Appendix of Metrical Renderings by 
various hands. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. Illustrated with 11 Plates by J. R. 
Weavetin. 1,000 Copies printed for England and America. £1 Js. net, 

Also 110 numbered Copies on Japanese vellum. £2 2s. net. [Shortly. 


CATULLUS. Text Edited by S. G. Owen, Senior 
Student of Christchurch, Oxford. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. 16s. net. 
Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, £1 11s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


THE FAIRY TALES of MADAME D’AULNOY. 
Newly Translated into English. With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIE, and 70 Illustrations by Clinton Peters. Fcp. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


FAIRY TALES from the FAR EAST. By Tuo. 


Girt. Illustrated by 0. Von Glehn. Fep. 4to. 5s. 


COLONIAL CHRONOLOGY. A Chronology of the 


Principal Events connected with the English Colonies end India, from the 
Close of the Fifteenth Century to the Present Time. With Maps. Compiled 
and Arranged by H. J. Ropinson. 16s, 


WORKS BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 
KING BILLY of BALLARAT. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
LAND TRAVEL and SEA FARING. Illustrated by 


A. D. McCormick. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE MATE of the VANCOUVER. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SONGS of ENERGY. 5s. 


WORKS BY W. J. LINTON. 
CAT-O’-NINE-TAILS. A Domestic Epic. By Harrie 


Brown,a Young Lady of Colour, lately deceased at the age of Fourteen. 
Edited and Il) by W. J. Linton, 330 copies on hand-made paper, 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FLOWER and the STAR. Fairy Stories for 
Children. Written and Illustrated by W. J. Liston. 


EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS. Recollections of 


Mazzini and his Friends. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 


STORIES AFTER NATURE. By Cuartes WELLS. 
With « Preface by W. J. Liurrox. This edition is limited to 400 numbered 


LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and 


LITERATURE. By Harry Quicrer. Imperial 8vo.in a unique binding. 
[Ready November 15. 


This work includes A HISTORY of PR#-RAPHAELITISM, and an 
ESSAY UPON CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PAINTING, which together 
occupy more than half the book. The remaining Essays are reprinted from 
various periodicals, but have been in all cases revised, and in many cases 
entirely re-written. The greate-t care has been taken in selecting the illus- 
trations, which are being printed in the best Parisian style, and comprise : 
SIXTY-FOUR FULL-PAGE PLATES by G. D. Lesiie Sir Jonn GILBERT, 
Sir J. R.A.. Pai Moruis, A.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, WM. Hunt, 
Davip Cox, G. A. Story, A.R.A., ALBERT Moore, E. BLAIR LEICHTON, 
W. W. C, E. PeruGrIni, SEyMoun Lucas, A.R.A., JOHN PErTIE, R.A., 
G. F. Watts. R.A.,E J. Poyntrr, R.A., J. WATERHOUSE. R.A., FRED WALKER, 
A.R.A, J. C. McWurrrer, A.R.A., E. WaTERLOW, A.R.A.. HENRY Mourk, 
A.R.A., WYKE BAYLISS, ERNEST Parton, 8. Prout, Sir F Burton, 

East, CLARA MonTALBA, R.W.S., P. De Wivt, R.A., and several 
others. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL—Shortly. 
1. FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELEPHANTA 


(CEYLON and INDIA). By Epwarp OaRPENTER. Fully Illustrated. 


2. SKETCHES in LIFE and CHARACTER 


in HUNGARY. By MarGAkET FLETcHER. Illustrated by Rose le Quesne. 


THE STORY of KASPAR HAUSER. By 


E. Evans. With Portrait. 4s. 6d. 

The story of the abducted Prince of Baden, which is still believed in by thousands 

of intelligent persuns in Germany, impartially narrated, with much circumstantial 

evidence in support of it, The tragedy is still the skeleton in the Grand Ducal 
cupboard. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


THE WILD PIGS. By Geratp Youne. 


Tilustrated by Full- Plates and Cuts in the Text, by W. Parkinson. 
Goth gilt, gilt Be, “A thoroughly fascinating story. Tusko, 
Grumphy, Fusky, Snout, and Chunk deserve immortality.”— Vanity Fair, 


TWO NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVELS. 
1. MATTHEW REDMAYNE. By Otiver 


H. Growpen. 3s. 6d. 


2. MAKING HIS PILE: an Australian Story. 


By Justin C. MacCartiz. Picture boards, 2s. 


UNIFORM WITH THE SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 


1. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of 


RELIGION. By HERMANN Lirze. Edited by F. C. Conysgarg, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Price 2s. 6d, 


‘* A final word must be added on the opportuneness and value of this thoughtful 
treatise. I have no hesitation in commending it as one of the most suggestive and 


enligh books that our has been privileged to welcome.” 
— “Ser. JOHN Swan, the Academy, October 1, 1892. 


2. THE PROBLEMS of REALITY. By 


E. Betrout Bax, Author of “ A Handbook to the History of Philosophy,” 
in “ Bohn’s Library.” 2s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


By H. J. CampsBe.t, M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Biology in Guy's Hospital. 
135 Cuts. 6s. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY: IN- 


TRODUCTION to. By Dr. THkopor ZIkHEN, Professor in Jena. Trans- 
lated by C. C. Van Liew and Dr. Orro Bryer. Orown 8vo. with 21 Iilus- 
trations, 6s. “Psychology is broadening its base to an almost perplexing 
extent, and is encroaching more especially on the domain of physiology. 
Hence the need of a volume like the present, which aims at giviug the 
beginner a conspectus of the physiological field. We want such a book 
badly in English. We can recommend Ziehen as exceedingly well adapted to 
give the student a clear idea of the scope and the methods of the new scie..ce 
of physiological psychology.”—Nature. 


TEXT-BOOK of PETROLOGY : a Descrip- 


tion of the Rock-forming Minerals and a Synopsis of the Chief Types of 
Igneous Rocks. By F. H. Hatcu, Ph.D., F.G.S,, of the Geolog, Survey of 
U.K. With 86 Cuts, 7s. 6d. 


EMPIRE and PAPACY in the MIDDLE 
AGES: an Introduction to the Study of Medieval History. By Ace D. 
GREENWOOD. Maps. 4s. 6d. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. By James 


W. Bricart, Ph.D. te Professor of English Philology in the Johns 
Hopkins 6s. 6d, 


., Associa’ 
University. With Notes and Glossary. 


GREEK ACCIDENCE. By Professor E. A. 


SONNENSCHELN, M.A. (Oxon.) [Parallel Grammar Series. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE. — Zhe Second Edition of “THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES of 
LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS” being nearly exhausted, the work is again reprinting, 


and the THIRD EDITION will be ready in a few days. 


2 vols. 32s. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s, 
THE LITTLE 
MINISTER. 
By J. M. Barr, Author of “A 
Window in Thrums” &c, Extra 
crown 8yo. 


A BLOT of INK. Trans- 


lated from the French of Ren& 
Bazin by Q and Pavt M. FRancke, 
Price 5s, 


The WRECKER. By 
Ropert Lovis STEVENSON and 
Lioyp Illustrated. 6s, 

[Sixteenth Thousand. 


LEONA. By Mrs. 


WORTH. Cloth gilt, 6s, 


The NEW OHIO. A 
Story of East and West. By 
EpwARD HALE. 63. 


O’DRISCOLL’S WEIRD, 
and other Stories. By A. WERNER, 
Price 5s, 


The REPUTATION of 
GEORGE SAXON, and other 
Stories. By Moritey Roverts, 

’ Anthor of “ King Billy of Ballarat.” 
Price 5s, 


MOUNT DESOLATION: 
an Australian Romance. By W. 
CARLTON Dawe. 5s, 


BEETLES, BUTTER- 
FLIES, MOTHS, and other IN- 
SECTS. A Brief Introduction to 
their Collection and Preservation. 
By A. W. Kapret, F.L.S., F.E.S., 
and W. Eemont Kirsy. With 12 
Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 


The ART of MAKING 


and USING SKETCHES. From 
the French of G. Frarront, Pro- 
fessor at the College of the Legion 
of Honour. By Ciara Bett. With 
50 Illustrations from Drawings by 
the Author. 2s. 6d. 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 


KING HENRY VIII. With a Series of Mag- 


bificent from Original Dra Sir James Linton, P.R.I. 
The Edition of KING @ HENRY VIII. will be be etnactly Massed to 250 Numbered 
Copies. Price on application. 


DIARY of the SALISBURY PARLIAMENT. 


By H. W. Lucy. Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 21s, 
AN EDITION DE ~ OF 


A VISION of SAINTS. Lewis Morris. 


Wan and from contemporary 


HENRIETTE RONNER. The Painter of 


Cat Life and Cat Character. Containing a Series of Beautiful Phototype 
Illustrations. The Text by M. H.Spretmany. Popular Edition. 12s, 


RIVERS of the EAST COAST. Descriptive, 


Historical, Pictorial. With numerous highly finished Engravings. Popular 


HISTORIC HOUSES of the UNITED 


KINGDOM. Profusely Illustrated. With Contributions —M the Rev. 
Professor Boyney, F.R.S., and others. Complete in 1 vol. 10s, 


THE MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly Volume 


for 1892. With 12 exquisite Etchings, Photogravures, &c., and about 400 
Illus Cloth gilt, 16s. 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Containing 36 Cabinet Photographs of = Men and Women of the 
Day, from Photographs by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, Photographers to the 
Queen. With Biographical Sketches. Series III. 15s, 


NEW LIGHT on the BIBLE and the HOLY 


LAND. By B.T. A. Everts. Illustrated. 21s, 


DORE’S DANTE’S INFERNO. Illustrated 


by Gustave Doré. With Introduction by A.J. BuTLER, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DIC. 


TIONARY. Containing Memoirs of the most Eminent Men and Women of 
all Ages and Countries, 7s. 6d. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF COLUMBUS. 


THE CAREER of COLUMBUS. By Caartes 


Exton, F.8.A, With Map. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY for STU- 


DENTS. By Atrrep T. ScHorrecp, M.D., M.R.C.S. With 4 Coloured 
Plates numerous Llustrations, 7s. 6d. 


FOOTBALL. The Rugby Union Game. Edited 


by Rev. F. MARSHALL. With Contributions by A. G. Gur~temarp, A. Bupp, 
G. Row.LanD HILL, A. M. Crook, H. Vassaui, W. Cart, C. J. B. MARRIOTT, 
H. H. Atmonp, Sypney R. James, R. W. Irvine, and J. J. MacCaRTHY. 
With numerous Ii) 7s. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By 


JaMES Payn, Second Edition. 2 vols, 21s, 


OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By Franx 


Barrett, 3 vols. cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


THE SNARE of the FOWLER. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 8 vols. cloth gilt, 31s, 6d. 


THE MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Megane. 


3 vols, 31s, 6d. 


PLAYTHINGS and 
PARODIES. 
Short Stories by Banny Parx. 5s. 


PADDLESand POLITICS 
DOWN the DANUBE. By Poutr- 
Ney BickLow. With Illustrations 
by the Author, 3s, 6d. 


A FOOT-NOTE to HIS- 
TORY : Eight Years of Trouble in 
Samoa. By Louis STEVEN- 
son, Cloth, 6s. 


The LADY’S DRESSING- 
ROOM. Translated from the French 
of Baroness STaFFE by Lapy 
CoLIn CAMPBELL. 3s, 6d. 

*,* Thirty Thousand Copies of the 

French Edition were sold in three 

months. 


FAIRWAY ISLAND. By 


Horace Hurcaryson, With 4 Full- 
page Plates. 5s. 


The WORLD of RO- 


MANCE. With New and Original 
Illustrations. 9s, 


VOLUME I. of 
The STORY of AFRICA 


and its EXPLORERS. By Dr. 
Ronert Brows, M.A. F.LS., 
F.R.G.S., &c, With numerous Ori- 
ginal Illustrations. 7s. 6d, 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 
By Professor Henny Moriey, LL.D. 
In Volumes 5s. each. Vol. IX, 
“ SPENSER and HIS TIME.” 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, giving Definitions 
of more than 100,000 Words and 
Phrases. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


The PERFECT GENTLE- 


MAN. By the Rev. A. Suyrrue- 
Patmer, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


The SUCCESSFUL 
LIFE. 
A Book for Young Men commencing 
Business, Containing Counsel, In- 
struction, Comfort. By an ELDER 
BroTaer. 3s, 6d. 


A LIST of CASSELL § COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES for the Season 1892-93 will be forwarded post free on application. 


A COMPANION WORK TO 


EUROPEAN 


“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES.” 
Ready early in November, price 2s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 4s. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


Containing Beautiful Reproductions of upwards of 100 of the best Continental Pictures of 1892. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; PARIS AND MELBOURNE. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


READY THIS DAY. 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOLLINGER. 
Recorded 


by Louise von Kose xt, and Translated from the German 
by Karnarine Goucp. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


READY THIS DAY. 


EGYPT TO-DAY. The First to the Third 
Khedive. By W. Fraser Raz. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


JUST READY. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED LANDS. 


A Record of Personal Ex mcees in Europe, t, lon, India, 
Australia, New Zealand’ Jere Straits ew G 
Borneo, Tonga, Samoa, the Sandwich Islands, and the United States, 
in 1888-91. By B.F.S. Bapen-Powe Scots Guards, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 21s, 


NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal and Pro- 


NOW READY. 


fessional Notes. By Ciirrorp Harrison, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


JUST READY. 


THE STILL LIFE ofthe MIDDLE TEMPLE,|IN AN ENCHANTED ISLAND: a Visit 


with its Table Talk, preceded by Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. By 
W. G. Tuorpsr, F.S.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


to Cyprus in 1889. By Wi.t1am H. Mattock, Author of “ Is Life 
Worth Living? ” &c. A New Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


GOD'S FOOL. By Maarrex Maanrens,| THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Mactxop, 


Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. Author of “ An Australian Girl.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS.| AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Crrrrorp, 


By Rosa Noucnerre Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories” &c. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


crown 8vo. 


Author of “Mrs, Keith’s Crime” &c. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price SIX SHILLINGS, of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Nellie’s Memories. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Mrs. Bligh. 


Barbara Héathcote’s Trial. Cometh up as a Flower. 
Heriot’s Choice. Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Mary St. John. Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Like Other Girls, Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Only the Governess. Red as a Rose is She. 
rt Ord’s Atonement. in 
wens Wee Wifie “ Doctor Cupid 
and Married. 
By MARY LINSKILL. Thelma, 
Between the ond the 
orthern 
The Haven under the Hill. . Wormwood. 
In Exchange for a Soul. By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
Clevenden. [Just ready. A Sister’s Story. 


Bo rland. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


Healey nie N be Tru 
Kith and Probation. ve 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. Olive Varcoe. 
Misunderstood, B 
y Baroness TAUTPHGUS. 
The Initials. | Quits! 
HECTOR MALOT. 
By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. aad No Relations. 
The House by the Churchyard. 
‘By = By MARCUS CLARKE. 
ir 
For the Term of His Natural Life. 
Major and Minor. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Miss Shafto. The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
The Rogue. An Old Maid’s Love. 


[On the 28th. 


NOTICE.—On Friday nezt, the 28th instant, “MRS. BLIGH,” 4y RHODA BROUGHTON, 
will be published as the latest addition to the Series. 


This is a New Novel by Miss Broughton, 
it not having appeared before in book form. : 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Look Before You Leap. 
The Executor. 
Which Shall It Be? 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


Ought We to Visit Her ? 
Leah : a Woman of Fashion. 
A Girton Girl. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve, 
Dorothy Fox. 


By E. WERNER. 
Fickle Fortune. 
Success: and How He Won It. 
Under a Charm. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The Dewy Morn. 


By JANE AUSTEN, 
om 

Emma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by 


* 


SPOTTISWOODE & 00., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Pariah of Bt. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED OUTHBERT DAVIES, 
ot the Offes, No, 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, Oc‘ober 22, 1893. 
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